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Cuaprer X. 


LO iggeiees. trotting along the green grass margin of the 

white highroad, cutting across pasture-lands, and skirting 
hay-meadows, Clarence is making but a brief thing of the interval 
between the dowdy, semi-animate little town and the newly- 
painted and smartened-up and generally alive and teeming country 
house which is his goal. He reaches it only just in time, for as he 
comes in sight of the hall-door he sees three just-mounted people 
in the act, or hovering on the verge of the act, of setting forth on 
a ride. 

The lateness of the young brother who is to escort the two 
girls, which Clarence learns from the hangdog air of the culprit 
under a rather needlessly austere rebuke from his sister, is the 
only reason why he has not missed the party altogether, since 
they would have taken a road different from that by which he had 
approached. Although he has lacked Miss Lisle’s society for all 
but one week of his life without any very perceptible consequent 
diminution of flesh and appetite, yet to have lost this one more 
morning seems to him, now that he has just escaped doing so, a 
calamity greater than he could have borne. 

Her face is at first almost hidden from him, stooping towards a 
large white terrier, whom he recognises as Adolphus’s Nipper, 
and who is standing up on his hind legs against the leg of the 
horse, evidently requesting to be taken up. That such a request 
should be complied with would, under the circumstances, have 
never occurred to the young man, and it is with stupefaction that 
he now sees him lifted by a groom and placed under Miss Lisle’s arm. 
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“Why do you carry him?” he asks, going quickly round to 
her; and this natural question solves the difficulty of how to open 
a‘conversation in which the contieteiips of last night must be fresh 
in both minds. “ Why do you carry him? He is perfectly well 
able to run.” 

“TI know that he is; he likes running with horses or a 
carriage.” 

“Then why do you carry him ?” ; 

“ He is rather an eccentric character,” she answers, breaking 
into one of her slight grave smiles, “and he declines to come at 
all unless he is carried for the first hundred yards. And one 
would not ”—with an affectionate pressure of her elbow against 
his side—“ lose the pleasure of his company for such a trifle.” 

“T have tried to persuade Miss Lisle,” says Euphemia, putting 
her horse in motion, “‘ to let me at least take turns in carrying 
him. No one can imagine how disagreeable it is until they have 
tried it; and he moults so much that he covers one with white 
hairs.” 

“Tt is all the more reason why he should not cover two,” replies 
Honor quietly. 

The young man involuntarily turns his head over his shoulder 
as she speaks. He has had no invitation to join the party, but as 
he has on several previous occasions ridden with members of the 
Bramshill family, it seems taken for granted that he should do so 
now. 

“‘ We have been rather alarmed of late by signs of a new develop- 
ment of Nipper’s tyranny,” says Euphemia—“ an inclination to 
refuse to set off even on a walk without being carried for his 
usual hundred yards.” 

“TJ should resist that,” replies Clarence. “ He is young and 
strong, and has no excuse of age or delicacy.” 

But he is not thinking of what he is saying. He is thinking 
of the “ neat excellence” with which that backward glance had 
shown him that the feat of carrying a large dog under her bridle- 
arm by a young lady on a horse inclined to be fidgety may be 
performed. He is thinking, too, of how an alteration in the 
order of their going may be effected without a too perceptible 
manceuvre on his-part. 

A kindly gate with an obstructive fastening gives him the 
opportunity he desires; for Miss Lisle, growing tired of the 
long fumbling, puts her horse at the low fence which skirts 
the field into which they are seeking entrance, and Harry thinks 
himself justified in following her. Euphemia, who, like many 
large and domineering personalities, is a timid horsewoman, 
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declines to follow suit; so the other two—Honor having happily 
rid herself of her incumbrance before her jump—ride slowly on. 

Clarence has secured the ¢téte-d-téte he has coveted, but for the 
first few moments he seems incapable of making any use of it. 
They have crossed a little pasture, and entered a wood, before 
he is delivered of the not very pregnant remark : 

“There is quite as much variety in the character of dogs as in 
that of people.” 

“ Quite.” 

There is nothing abrupt or intentionally shutting up in the 
monosyllable, but it does not lead to anything. Is there—or is 
it his guilty fancy ?—a slight shade of reticent dignity in his 
companion’s manner which differentiates it from her Eastshire 
one, quiet as that was? An allusion to last night will perhaps 
clear up the self-put question. 

“You got home all right last night ?” 

A sprightlier-minded person than Miss Lisle might well have 
inquired whether, had she not got home all right, she would be 
likely to be now riding by his side through the wood’s green 
light. 

But Honor is not sprightly. She merely replies: “Quite 
right, thank you;” and again there seems a brick wall at the 
end of the sentence. 

But if there is, it is, to his surprise, she who overclimbs it. 

“ After having seen us together, do you still think I am like— 
Mrs. Clarence ?” 

She does not look at him as she puts the question, which might, 
indeed, seem to challenge an examination of her features, and she 
hesitates before the last two words, as if in doubt whether to say 
“ your mother ” or “ Mrs. Clarence.” 

That she ends by choosing the more formal title proves to the 
young man that she is aware of her own overnight failure to 
recommend herself to his parent. 

“T think it even more startling’ ee 

She is so little in the habit of showing emotion, that he dares 
hardly believe that he detects, by a deepened dimple in the only 
cheek that he can speculate upon, that his answer gives her 
pleasure. 

“And did she herself see it? Have you ever suggested it 
to her ?” 

An almost imperceptible sinking of the voice alone reveals 
that the answer to this question is of any import to the speaker. 
He knows that she sees the lame unreadiness of his response. 

“People—don’t you think?—very seldom know what they 
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themselves are like. She sees it toa certain extent, but not to 
the degree that I do.” 

He has no indication as to whether the reply disappoints her, 
since at the moment she is warding off from her quite averted 
face with her whip-handle an arching briar-branch, rough with 
swelling rosebuds, which is threatening to sweep across her. 


When she does speak, it in a tone of composed but ones 
heartfelt admiration. 


“She is a very beautiful lady !” 

The deep respect and profound appreciation evidenced by both 
the phrase and the tone that carries it make flash back on his 
memory by contrast the slightingness of his mother’s words: 
“Miss Lisle and I are both little pale black women. I do 
not think I see much other likeness”—words in which the 
depreciation is not the less thorough because she has coupled 
herself with the person dénigrée. We have all in our day 
practised this subtle mode of aspersion. For the first time in 
his life he compares his mother in his mind wnfavourably with 
another woman. 

Even if that mother’s verdict upon Honor had been as flatter- 
ing as the girl’s upon her, the reverential courtesy towards all 
women in which he has been from infancy bred, and which comes 
doubly easy to him in the case of the woman he loves, would 
prevent his telling her so to her face. Yet to his vicariously 
guilty conscience—guilty, that is, of another’s offence—it seems 
that the silence which follows her remark must appear to her an 
ominous one. He can only answer it by a grateful look, whose 
quality she very probably does not recognise. 

They pass on in silence through the sunshot green tangle, 
where the ride is here and there so overflung, overgrown by 
encroaching undergrowth, that they have to pass along in single 
file. 

He has come up with her again, after one such short separation, 
to find by the serenity of her bright face how entirely any little 
mortification, if it ever existed, has been shone and sung out of 
her. He remembers her having once told him that she never 
could be very unhappy out of doors. Her chin is a little lifted, 
and her lips apart to drink in the filtered radiance, and her pretty 
ears are cocked to disentangle the talk of the birds—to him, as to 
most of us, a pleasing but unintelligible babel; to her the con- 
versation of intimate and well-understood friends. 

“Do you hear the wood-wren?” she asks. 


“T have no doubt that I do”—laughing ; “ but I could not put 
a name to it.” 
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“Oh yes, you could. It says ‘ Please! please!’ as if begging 
you to go away.” 

“ Does it ?” 

“Tt has two notes. The first is a tick, tick, tick, with a long 
p-r-r-r-h at the end. There! do not you hear him? You cannot 
mistake him.” 

“ Cannot 1?” 

“There is a tom-tit imitating a chiff-chaff.” 

He pulls up his horse and strains his ears, but is quite unable 
to pick out of the melodious jumble about and above him the tiny 
mimicry alluded to. 

“Tt is so odd that you cannot hear it!” she says, with a smile 
of unaffected surprise; then, afraid of having being discourteous, 
hastens to add: “I always think your hearing so very acute. 
But it is all a matter of habit; and the way in which birds 
imitate one another is very puzzling. It was a long time before 
I found out that thrushes imitate owls.” 

“ Do they ?” 

“Yes; not accurately, of course, but still cleverly. I always 
wonder if they recognise their own language when it it so 
garbled.” 

“They probably feel like a Frenchman when an Englishman 
addresses him in dog-French.” 

“It was so odd at first to see parrots flying about in India. 
We spent Christmas Day among the ruins of Old Delhi. There 
is a wonderful ancient tower there—but no doubt you know that 
—which they call the Kootub, and which Mrs. Bevis wanted to 
see; and we took our luncheon, and ate it among those miles of 
ruins ; and the green parrots flew overhead, and the little squirrels 
rustled and played.” 

She pauses, with a look of recollected enjoyment. It is an 
unusually long speech for her; and her héarer takes her com- 
municativeness thankfully, as a sign of renewed or reviving 
intimacy. 

“ You liked your India, didn’t you ?” 

“ Ye-es.” 

“ That sounds a little doubtful.” 

“T liked the jungle—I liked all the outdoor part. You know, 
I always hate temples and sights and ruins.” 

He feels 2 momentary jar. Memory shows him in a flash a 
contrasting picture of his mother as a travelling companion—her 
acute and cultivated interest in all that foreign travel can show. 
A few minutes ago a mental comparison had set her at a dis- 
advantage, now the balance is redressed. 
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“TI felt my ignorance rather oppressively all the time that I 
was there.” 

He draws a long breath, disarmed and reconciled to the 
barbarism of her first utterance by the (as he feels) regretful 
humility of her second. 

“More than you do in England?”—in a tone of delicate 
sympathy, not attempting to deny the fact, which, indeed, seeing 
his acquaintance with the furniture of his companion’s mind, 
would be flattery too patent, but trying to convey a soothing 
implication that the evil is not an irremediable one. 

“T do not feel it at all in England,” replies she composedly ; 
“at least”—with a tiny grain of malice—“‘I did not until you 
took such pains to rub it well into me last year in Eastshire.” 

Again he feels a slight sense of disappointment. He had hoped 
at their last meeting that he had raised a piquant curiosity in 
her slumbering intelligence—slumbering only for books, so awake 
and alert in other directions. 

“T suppose it was the contrast with Mrs. Bevis that did it,” 
pursues she reflectively. ‘I cannot think how she can have 
borne my company. She had taken lessons in Hindustanee, and 
read three lives of Buddha and two histories of India. She had 
everything about every conqueror of India, from Bacchus 
—had not he something to say to India, or have I got the 
wrong end of the stick there, too?—to Lord Clive, at her 
fingers’-ends.” 

“She is a very intelligent woman.” 

Before it is quite uttered he knows that there is something at 
once trite and snubbing in the shape of the sentence, and yet 
enough vexation lingers in his system to prevent his arresting its 
utterance. 

But the shaft glances harmless from Honor’s armour. 

“Yes—isn’t she?” replies she warmly. “I was always being 
struck afresh with it. She knew all about every single place we 
visited. And it did not give me the impression that she had 
crammed, either ; it all came so naturally.” 

He does not know what possesses him, but the preaching 
instinct still seems to drive him. 

“And it gave you an impulse to go and do likewise ?”’ 

He speaks with a smile, but he himself knows it to be of a 
governessy quality. 

She looks meditatively in front of her, straight between her 
horse’s ears. 

“T do not think it did, in the least.” 

There is a pause, his delight in her—he seems to himself to 
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have forgotten of how acute a quality it was—again slightly 
rubbed. 

“ Are you aware that you are contradicting yourself?” he asks 
half playfully, and yet with a sublying seriousness. “Five 
minutes ago you told me that you had been oppressed by the 
sense of your own ignorance.” 

She shows no sign of discomfiture at this confrontation with 
her own utterance. 

“One may be oppressed by a thing without feeling the slightest 
impulse to change it, because one knows it would be perfectly 
hopeless. I was never any hand at book-learning when I was 
a child, and I do not think I am likely to begin now.” 

Against so resolved a profession of ignorance he feels that his 
weapons would be vain, and he receives it in silence. 

Composed as she looks, his muteness may fidget her, for she 
presently resumes : 

“T think that there must be other people like me; but if not, 
I cannot help it—I am made like that.” 

“Yes?” 

“T like, I always have liked, and I always shall like, the things 
that one can admire and love without any education at all—that 
one has not to pump up one’s appreciation for out of histories 
and catalogues and biographies. I like all the outside things, 
You must remember ”—with a slight beam of triumph at this 
clinching argument—“ it was God who made them, and He did 
uot make the others.” 

“No?” 

“Now, what education ”—the victorious beam growing brighter 
—‘does it require to enjoy that?” 

She has pulled up her horse as she speaks, and is pointing with 
her hunting-crop down a glade in the wood whose mouth they 
have reached with the end of her sentence. It is a long narrow 
vista, at the present moment lilac-flushed on either side by rhodo- 
dendrons in full bloom. On their various-shaded flower-masses 
the flecking sunshine is playing through the young oak-trees. 
above them. 

“And yet it is only an educated eye that would much care for it.” 

But he says it slackly, his tutoring impulse swallowed up and 
dissolved in pleasure. 

She is apparently no stickler for having the last word, as she 
makes no rejoinder, and it is not till their horses are once again in 
motion that she next speaks—not with any great fluency even then. 

“TI suppose that your mother—Mrs. Clarence—is extremely 
cultivated. That is the right phrase, isn’t it ?” 
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“ Cultivated!” he repeats thoughtfully. “ Well, no, I should 
not call her that. She is no great reader—except of books of 
devotion.” 

“T suppose that she is a sort of saint”—a little under her 
breath. 

He does not answer, except by a smile of such reverent tender- 
ness a8 gives the heart of the girl beside him a slight tinge of vague 
pain. But that heart is too generous to entertain so unworthy a 
guest for a second longer than she is conscious of its presence. If 
she were to die for it, she would never be able to summon such a 
look as that which it has just worn to her companion’s face. But 
that is her fault, not his. 

“ My mother has wonderfully true and fine instincts about art 
and literature. She does not, as you announced that you did the 
first time I had the pleasure of meeting you, think reading ‘ such 
waste of time.’” 

He is smiling, but the quality of his smile has entirely 
changed. 

“T am afraid that I still think so,” rejoins she, with a gentle, 
hopeless steadfastness that makes him laugh—“ at least, I think it 
so as far as I personally am concerned. Do you remember what 
pains you took to enlighten my darkness last year in Eastshire?”’ 

“And you are going to have the heart to tell me that all my 
labour was wasted ? ” 

“T am afraid so”—very gravely and contritely, but quite 
firmly. ‘Not that I did not make an effort; for after you left I 
tried conscientiously to read some of the books you had recom- 
mended to me, and I did get through two or three of them.” 

“ Get through !” 

“Well, I assure you that to me it was get through, which, I 
suppose, is the measure of my hopelessness.” 

Again he laughs, but a little ruefully. 

“T got on best with one of Browning’s.” 

“ Browning ? ”—hopefully and surprisedly. 

“Tt was ‘ How they brought the Good News from——’ ” 

She pauses. 

“Now, where was it that they brought it from? I did not 
mind that one much, only I never found out what the good news 
was; and Mrs. Bevis was rather vexed with me for saying that 
what struck me most in the poem was the disgraceful way in 
which they treated their horses. It was almost as brutal as the 
military ride from Berlin to Vienna.” 

“ Not quite ”"—smiling. ‘“ ‘Dirk and Joris and I’ had at least 
more excuse. And that was your greatest achievement ?” 
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“Yes; I stuck fast in all the others. But then the weather 
was extremely fine, and we had to break in the filly. Do you 
remember the filly? Well, she is going to make a first-rate 
tandem-leader.” 

Her voice is not more raised than when recounting her literary 
disasters, but the tone of warm enthusiasm that runs through it 
contrasts racily with the flat lugubriousness of her preceding 
confessions, and he laughs. But even while laughing the 
thought flashes thankfully across him that his mother is not 
within earshot. 

It must be the result of the freemasonry we often find existing 
between our brains that Honor’s next observation shows that 
Mrs. Clarence has got into her thoughts at the same instant as 
she had stepped into her son’s. 

“ Mrs. Clarence does not ride ?” 

“T have no reason for supposing that she ever was in the 
saddle in her life.” 

“She does not know or care anything at all about horses, I 
dare say?” 

“You would think her culpably ignorant.” 

“And in everything else she would think me culpably 
ignorant ! ” 

This is so perfectly true that his only resource is to answer, in 
jocose assent : 

“ Culpably.” 

But, seeing or fancying that her face falls, he adds seriously, 
and, as he feels, a little pedantically : 

“My mother never judges anyone harshly.” 

“Not even ws, when we broke in upon her last night ?” 

He notices that she never looks at him when she puts questions 
to him about his mother. 

“Why do you ask that ?”’—with a precipitation which he feels 
is in itself an answer to her question. “She was taken by 
surprise. She is a very shy woman, and lives very much out of 
the world. You must not attach importance to any indications of 
—of—dism—of surprise that she showed.” 

They have left the wood, and entered a lane scarcely less vocal 
than the woodland they have quitted. A thrush close to them is 
singing on a bough, voluble one moment, silent the next, listening 
apparently to a lark, faint with distance—a lark playing its little 
instrument with muted strings. 

He would fain hope that it is her listening to the music that 
keeps her silent, not unfaith in his crippled apology. But her 
next remark knocks this walking-stick out of his hand. 
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“Tam going to ask you a perfectly unjustifiable question, and 
you are, of course, quite at liberty to disregard it.” Again her 
gaze is directed between her horse’s ears to a village spire at the 
lane-end. “ Did I last night—did I do or say anything likely to 
provoke Mrs. Clarence’s disapproval ?” 

Her question fills him with astonished dismay, and he sees the 
tell-tale nature of his tardiness to respond in the slow, deep stain 
stealing over the one cheek he can see. 

“JT—I do not think I quite understand. Why, you hardly 
spoke!” 

“Tt is egotistical of me to suppose that she noticed me at all; 
but I had an instinct that she took a dislike to me.” 

There is another betraying pause. He knows that to her 
transparent and almost brutal truthfulness—the truthfulness of 
the savage and the dog—evasion will be vain, and will only 
degrade him in her eyes. Yet how tear open, widen into a chasm, 
the little rift he already grievingly sees existing between the two 
sovereigns of his heart, by owning that his love’s eyes, keen with 
watching Nature’s obscure and silent processes—keen for all 
their softness—have divined aright ? 

He takes shelter—a poor tumble-down, unweathertight shelter 
—in a generality : 

“Don’t you think it is a mistake to conclude on insufficient 
evidence that people dislike you?” 

“T am quite aware that it is a form of conceit to imagine 
that strangers occupy themselves at all about one; and if you 
tell me that I am mistaken, I will believe you.” 

As she speaks, she removes her eyes from the distant steeple, 
and, contrary to what has been her habit throughout the ride, 
places them upon his. The action removes his last chance of 
vamping up a successful lie. He makes the best of a bad job. 


“T will tell you the exact truth. My mother has got a wrong 
conception of you.” 


“ How ?” 

The brief directness of this question throws him once again on 
his beam-ends. She waits a second, and then adds quietly : 

“I do not quite see how she can have any conception of me at 
all except from what you may have told her of me—if you have 
happened to mention me.” 


“You are quite right. It is I that have given it to her”—in 
a tone of acute vexation. 
At the look of wonder, a little tinged with gentle reproach, 


that comes into the eyes which are still meeting his, he loses his 
hesitancy. 
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“When I came back from Eastshire I was naturally very full 
of my visit. The life had been so new to me—its unconven- 
tionality, its out-of-doorness, and yet its intellectual element.” 

“ Yes, it is a nice life.” 

“JT told her of your ‘leading’ in the harvest-field; of your 
sailing the boat, and breaking in the filly ; of your shrimping; of 
your varied activities, in fact.” 

"ta? 

“You know what things words are—what clumsy contrivances 
for misleading. I need not tell you that that was not the impres- 
sion I intended to convey; but I fear she gathered the idea 
that you must be rather—masculine!” 

Evidently she is not going to be hasty in commenting on his 
blundering. 

“Tam not masculine-looking,” she says at last, in that tone of 
firm and quiet self-respect—in nought akin to vanity—which he 
had learnt last year from Mrs. Bevis to be the outcome of her 
difficult and thorny life. 

He knows that her implication is that one look at her must 
have removed the impression of her mannishness. He repeats 
the word after her, as if only so could he convey the strength of 
his repudiation of the epithet. Then, afraid that the emphasis 
of his tone may have scared her—and, indeed, it has had the 
effect of making her at once wincingly turn away her head, he 
hurries on : 

“The misconception is, of course, ludicrous. One glance 
would suffice to prove that.” 

“Then why, having seen me, did Mrs. Clarence still think me 
masculine ?” 

” did not think you masculine ”—lamely eating his words 
| ng 

“ But what ?” 

He is silent, and it is she who, still quite quietly, but with a 
risen colour, resumes : 

“Did I say anything likely to confirm that impression? I do 
not quite remember, but I think I said very little. Other people 
were talking; there was no need of me.” 

Still silence. 

“T cannot recall what was the subject of conversation ”— 
drawing her brows together. “Let me see. Oh yes! Mrs. 
Dynevor was asking me about Poppy de Vere.” 

She has given him his lead, and loosened the string of his 
tongue. It is not very loose even now. 

“I know you will not misunderstand me—I am sure you will 
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comprehend ”—floundering—“ how little intention—the fact is, 
that my mother (she herself always says that she is quite a 
hundred years behind the time) may have been a little—a little— 
surprised at your haying any information to give on such a 
topic.” 

It seems to himself an odious sentence the moment it is out of 
his mouth. He dares not look to see how she takes it. 

It is a long minute before she answers, in a tone that he has 
not yet heard : 

“T should have been rather stupid if I had not had information 


to give about her when I had stayed a week in the house with 
her.” 


“ A week ?” 

“Yes. She and Lord Camelot came for a race-week.” 

“ And you went to the races with them?” 

“No. My father did not insist on my going, so I stayed at 
home. But if I had gone, I should not have been at all afraid of 
Poppy de Vere doing me any harm.” 

There is a ring of indescribable pride and self-reliance in her 
voice, through which he yet feels that a strain of bitter mortifi- 
cation pierces. 

He casts a remorseful glance at her. She is sitting dart 
upright, and her head is held high, but she looks a very small, 
slight thing to carry such a bold front against a destiny so 
unjustly ugly. 

“Tam sure that no one would admire your courage more than 
my mother,” he says, trying futilely to repair the mischief he 
has done, and succeeding, as he is stingingly conscious, only in 
being flat and lying. ‘ But her ignorance of the world amounts 
to a positive misfortune. Her mind is the most extraordinarily 
innocent one I have ever come into contact with!” 

He breaks off, with a suspicion that he is conveying the 
impression that his hearer’s mind is not an innocent one, but, as 
she does not help him, goes on presently : 

“She has lived so much out of the world, has kept such an 
astounding ignorance of evil, that when the existence of it is 
forced upon her it makes her really dl!” 

“She is a very fortunate lady,” replies the girl drily, yet 
sadly too. “No wonder that she did not like me!” 

And Clarence feels that his effort to pave the way for a 
reciprocal admiration between his two beloved women, by ensuring 
himself against the danger of his love’s a second time airing her 
knowledge of the demi-monde to his parent, has resulted only in 
deepening by several fathoms the rift he had sought to close. 
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Cnrapter XI. 


Tur Bramshills are apparently in no hurry to return to the 
expensive London house which they have taken for the season. 
Perhaps their experience of it between Easter and Whitsun has 
shown them the not altogether new fact that you may be a very 
significant person on the banks of the Hooghly, and a very 
insignificant one on the banks of the Thames. Perhaps Euphemia’s 
family have made the discovery that there are too many seven 
feet of young female stature, too many miraculous roseleaf skins, 
in Hyde Park for any one such to take the town by storm. 
Perhaps—the most charitable supposition—Euphemia herself 
prefers the cool nightingales and lilacs, the golf and croquet, of 
The Beeches to the hotter and more heart-burning joys of London. 
And Honor stays on with her. 

There is nothing surprising in the fact of a sisterless girl 
desiring to prolong a companionship which an accidental meeting 
in a London street had renewed, and which both had found con- 
genial. Yet the day on which Lady Bramshill has announced, in 
the tone of one giving a piece of good news, “Honor is going to 
stay on with us—no, not for another week; do not interrupt, 
child!” with a shaken forefinger as she attempts to slide in a 
limitation—*“ but indefinitely,’ is one that is marked in Mrs. 
Clarence’s history by a longer kneeling in her little improvised 
oratory, by blacker-rimmed eyes and a fainter voice than on any 
previous occasion. 

The smallness of his mother’s voice, on which he had been wont 
to rally her, has got of late upon Harry’s nerves. He does not 
give himself the opportunity of being exposed to its irritation for 
long together, both because the courts have resumed their 
sittings, and because what leisure his attendance upon them 
leaves him is spent under another roof than hers. It is spent 
chiefly under no roof at all; for whoever would court Honor 
Lisle must do it under the cope of heaven. 

And that he is courting Honor Lisle is a fact that he no longer 
tries to conceal from himself. Of the two mastering influences of 
his life, the elder and weaker has gone to the wall. But that it 
has done so is, as he tells himself, its own fault. It ishis mother’s 
injustice to the woman he loves that has given the necessary 
impetus to his decision. As the days go by he sees how little 
nearer grows the rapprochement he had hoped for between them 
—the rapprochement that he had imagined needed only a better 
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knowledge to bloom into fullest appreciation, and for which 
one at least had been so ready, till his own clumsy hand warned J 
her off. 

They have met but seldom, and always accidentally, as Mrs. 
Clarence has not once visited The Beeches since Miss Lisle’s 
arrival—an omission which in his heart he resents, though it is, 
in fact, but the continuation of a habit of abstinence; nor has 
Honor once again accompanied Lady Bramshill in one of her not 
infrequent raids upon the little house in St. Gratian. Once or 
twice they have met in the street. 

The subject for ever not only uppermost in, but solely occupy- 
ing the hearts and minds of mother and son is now never 
mentioned between them. Since they do not talk of that, there 
seems to be nothing else in the whole range of creation to talk 
about. Their conversation, once so free and full, has dwindled to 
a thread, and they both—or he thinks so—avoid possibilities of 
a téte-d-téte. 

Once or twice the new draggingness of her step, the languor of 
her eyes, and her flagging appetite, drive a needle of pain into 
him ; but he steels himself against her with the reflection of how 
little real love for himself her mute and sullen resistance to his 
attainment of what she knows to be the one thing he has ever | 
passionately wished argues. 

Her perpetual church-going frets him. He does not know with 
what an agony of ache she sees the slackening of his little daily | 
kindnesses, nor that it is in deadly fight with the tortures of 
jealous hatred that are wringing her being that she kneels for § 
such endJess hours in the church of whose draughtiness he so 
carpingly reminds her. 

One day she emerges from the porch partially victorious. 

“‘ Why does your Miss Lisle never come here ?” she asks, when 
next she meets her son—says it with an abruptness not like her, | 
and arguing a fear of not being able to put the question if she 7 
risk keeping it long by her. i 

The light and warmth which seem to her to have been so long | 
absent from his eyes, when turned upon her, spring back into | 
them. 

“Would you like her to come?” 

“TI do not want to force her inclinations ”—with a little pallid 
smile, that yet tries hard to be cordial—“but, if she is 
willing 2 

“There can be no doubt of that!” puts in Abigail, who has 
just, to Harry’s annoyance, entered the room, and speaking with 
officious goodwill. 
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“Has she ever—I mean, have you any reason for supposing— 
has she ever expressed a wish ?” 

“No-o, not exactly; but, being such a friend of Harry’s, of 
course she must want you to like her !” 

The mother catches her breath, and the son, inwardly cursing the 
clumsiness of his ally, hastens to take up his own parable; but 
his touch is scarcely lighter or more fortunate than his cousin’s. 

“What day would you like to see her? When shall I bring 
her?” 

If it had been his object to choose the most unfortunate verb 
that he could light on, he could not have been more successful. 
Bring! What an implication of command over Miss Lisle’s 
actions and intentions it carries in its very sound! But Mrs. 
Clarence’s heroism still lasts. 

“You know that I am not very apt to be out. I should wish 
her to suit her own’convenience.” 

The words are stiff, and the tone is faint and dry; but he is 
too much overjoyed at the unlooked-for overture to pry too 
nicely into details. 

“Her convenience shall be yours!” he cries triumphantly ; and 
again her ear is grated, this time by the shall. 

He does not, or will not, perceive her silence, but once again 
takes up his old position at her feet, with his head laid on her 
knees. 


“How can I thank you enough, my mother!” he sighs, almost 
under his breath. 

The attitude is the old one, adopted in earliest childhood, and 
never since abandoned ; but the integral difference in the spirit, 
coupled with the unveiled confession in his words, are too much for 
her. She spoils all—spoils it even while her hand is mechanically 
passing, with the familiar gesture of years, over his hair. 

“You had better not thank me till the interview is over,” she 
says, With a small quivering laugh. “You must be sure to be 
present, and to tell me what to talk about. I am afraid that your 
friend and I are not likely to have many topics in common. Do 
you know that, till she told us about her, I had never even heard 
of Poppy de Vere!” 

This speech (Abigail had left the room immediately after her 
own unlucky utterance, either because she had only come in to 
fetch something, or warned away by the glare in her usually 
friendly cousin’s eyes)—this speech sends him off (it is one of his 
free afternoons) an hour earlier than he had intended to The 
Beeches. 


That is, perhaps, the reason why he finds Euphemia sole 
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occupant of the little habitual camp round the hammock in which 
she is lying. 

“She will be back directly,” says the young lady, answering 
his look of balked expectation in a manner which shows how little 
deception as to the object of his search there is in her mind. 
“She is only strolling about somewhere. I think she does not 
want me to see how upset she is.” 

“Upset! By what?” 

“ By having to leave us to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow !” 

“Yes, to-morrow. That unqualifiable father of hers has wired 
for her to come home at once, to entertain a party of blacklegs 
and Poppy de Veres for some steeplechases.” 

He is quite silent. She is going to-morrow; and, despite the 
implication in the verb bring, which had carried ice to his mother’s 
heart, he has as yet no hold upon her—no assurance that this 
sudden slipping out of his life may not be a final one. 

He is roused by a laugh from Euphemia. 

“ Mother is signalling madly to us to come in to tea. I wonder 
what mischief she thinks we are hatching.” 

She says it with an air of deepamusement. The misconception 
into which Lady Bramshill had originally fallen, and which has been 
carefully fostered by her daughter for the sake of the amusement 
that her parent’s distressed antics have afforded her, has also been 
nursed by Clarence. He knows instinctively that, had his 
hostess realised the lie of the land, she would not have been above 
rallying him upon it—a possibility at which his spirit shivers. 

Miss Bramshill pauses a minute or two before obeying her 
mother’s summons—knowing that she is watching her from the 
window—to bend her tall head languishingly towards the young 
man; but, though generally a willing enough confederate, he is 
now too preoccupied to take any part in her game, and they 
cross the sward in silence. 

“You have heard our bad news?” says Lady Bramsbill, greet- 
ing the young man with something less than her usual expansive- 
ness. ‘ We are going to lose our dear little Honor!” In a 
cheerfuller key: ‘“ We must have her here again next year.” 

“Next year!’’ What an infinite distance is conveyed by the 
promissory words! 

“T never can remember whether you like milk or cream in 
your tea,” pursues his hostess; adding placidly: “ Adolphus 
will be inconsolable.” 

Since her mother’s eyes are bent upon the teacups, Euphemia 
thinks that she may indulge herself in a smile of meaning amuse- 
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ment, thrown at Clarence across the table ; but Lady Bramshill un- 
luckily looks up at the moment. The discovery of the eyebeams 
being flung right under her very nose agitates her so much that 
she drops the sugar-tongs. Clarence stoops to pick them up; 
but, in the act of restoring them, pauses, arrested by the sight of 
a great fir-bough entering at one of the French windows. 

It is a moment before he realises that the little figure 
carrying, and all but hidden by it, is that of the lady of his 
thoughts. 

“T hope you will not mind,” comes her small voice through 
its sombre screen, “ but I found a golden-crested wren’s nest, and 
I thought Adolphus might like to see it.” 

At the end of her sentence there comes a slight change and 
catch in her voice, and her lover knows that she has seen him. 
They gather round and admire the houselet, cunningly hung to 
elude the passer’s sight beneath the branch of a Douglas fir. 
It hangs just at the end of it, with pine needles and little twigs 
woven in to hold it up and make it secure. What a sweet little 
elfin home under the shower of enduring green, dark above and 
silvery below! How vivid and bright the fresh shoots of the 
pine! 

Clarence helps its captor to hang it in trophy upon the rod of 
one of the electric lights in the hall. A golden-crested wren and 
the electric light! But the wrenlings had wisely flown before 
such a desecration of their woodland birthplace had happened. 

Their joint occupation has a little isolated the couple from the 
other two, but not so much so but that Lady Bramshill’s friendly 
plaint comes to their ears. 

“Tt is a sweetly pretty thing, and it was exceedingly clever of 
you to find it; but I rather grudge your hunt for it, as it has 
robbed us of a bit of your company on your last day.” 

“Your last day!” repeats Clarence in a voice warranted 
not to carry into the next room. ‘ Why is it your last day?” 

“Have not you heard? My father has sent for me.” 

“To another rendezvous with Poppy de Vere?” 

The young man is as well aware as you or I that it is not 
good manners to fleer at a person to his nearest of kin, but his 
boiling indignation forces out the gibe. Her matter-of-fact 
answer shows neither resentment nor approbation : 

“T do not know ; he did not say.” 

“Why do you go?” 

“Because my father tells me.” 

She repeats the answer with no sign of impatience; then, since 
wrath and sorrow keep him dumb, adds: 

VOL. OVI. C 
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“Would yow think it right to run exactly counter to your 
mother’s wishes ?” 

There is, or he fancies it, an underlying meaning in her 
question, and it is to that underlying meaning that his answer is 
made. 

“Yes,” he says slowly and weightily; “there are conditions— 
circumstances under which I should undoubtedly think it my 
duty to run counter to her wishes; and whether it were my duty 
or not, I should do it.” 

The cool slowness of his beginning is exchanged in the latter 

half of his sentence for a pregnant hurry, and it seems to 
himself, when he has finished it, as if he had made a declaration. 
It appears to be the only chance of making one that will be 
given him. 
F* Contrary to her usual custom, Lady Bramshill shows no 
inclination to leave the young people. She has generally seen 
them stroll away in a trio or quartet without showing any wish 
to join them. To-day their adjournment to the encampment 
round the hammock is made in her company, and when they try 
to stroll away she calls them back. 

It has always been their custom to wander off in a band, and 
not separate till out of sight. But to-day all Clarence’s efforts to 
abstract Honor from the rest of the party are vain. For some 
reason, she will not connive at his attempts in that direction. 
They sit round, all either out of spirits or out of vemper. 
Presently Euphemia picks up a book lying on the grass. 

“Who has left his literature behind him? Poetry? It must 
be Adolphus’s tutor; he is always imbibing poetry. I shall 
read aloud, to improve all our minds,” adding in a hastily- 
snatched aside to Clarence apropos of her parent, “She will 
never stand it; it will drive her away.” 

She begins in a drawling voice : 


“Tt was the frog in the well— 
Humbledum, thumbledum ; 
And the merry mouse in the mill— 
Tweedle, tweedle, twino. 


“The frog would a-wooing ride, 
Sword and buckler by his side. 


‘* When he upon his high horse set, 
His boots they shone as black as jet. 


“ When he came to the merry mill-pin— 
‘Lady mouse, live you within?’ 
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“Then came out the dusty mouse: 
‘I am lady of this house. 


‘« Hast thou any mind of me?’ 
‘I have e’en great mind of thee.’” 


There is a sound of shuffling on one of the garden-chairs. 

“What fearful rubbish!” says Lady Bramshill, a streak of 
pettishness in her good-humoured voice. “Come and tell me 
when you have finished ;” and she walks away homewards. 

“We may perhaps go on till dinner-time,” replies Euphemia 
demurely; but the instant that her mother is out of sight she 
tosses away the book, and, springing out of the hammock, slips 
away into the shrubberies, followed by the other two. She keeps 
ahead of them, and at the path’s first elbow disappears. 

The manceuvre is so patent that for a moment it makes both 
those who benefit by it feel awkward. But in Clarence’s case it 
is only for a moment. This is one of his life’s big moments, 
and he must wring his destiny out of it. But he has never in 
his life before asked a woman to marry him, and he has not the 
remotest idea how to begin. 

“Was it anywhere near here that you found your wren’s 
nest ?” 

“No, oh no; that was in a fir-tree, and these are all hardwood 
ones. What a pity ”—looking up—“ that there is such a plague 
of caterpillars on the oaks this year!” 

“Yes, isn’t it?” 

“But it has one advantage. It brings a great many more 
nightingales,” 

“ Do they eat caterpillars ? ” 

“Yes.” 

It was hardly worth while to have fled for privacy into the 
heart of a wood in order to exchange remarks of the above kind. 
This thought puts a kind of rage into his next sentence, 

“Are we to spend our last walk in talking of caterpillars?” 

There is no rage in her answer: 

“T think one has dropped on my neck at the back. Would 
you mind taking it off ?” 

She stoops her large-hatted little head as she speaks, and 
presents to him her nape, on which, sure enough, a many-legged 
wanderer is expatiating. It is with very mixed feeling that the 
lover picks off the little green wriggler. He feels the confiding- 
ness of the request in one whom her unhappy experience of men 
has made so stand-off, and not all his reverence can quell a 
strong thrill at this first, perhaps last, contact with the warm 
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satin of her skin; but yet, that at such a moment she should be 
able to talk of a caterpillar ! 

“T thought you would have cared—a little!” 

Her answer is almost inaudible : 

“T never care a little about anything.” 

He is still pondering the enigma of this sentence, when a turn 
in the path brings them into close view of its end, and a moment 
later they are looking down at the sunk fence that bars their 
further progress. It is overhung by a giant elm, iron-clamped, 
to hinder the two halves, like separate trees, of its prodigious 
bulk from leaning further and further apart, surprising, by its 
majesty, those who come suddenly into sight of it. Under its 
boughs they must needs halt. This pause gives him at least the 
advantage of a little command of her face, standing opposite, 
instead of beside her. 

“You never care a little about anything ?” he repeats. ‘ Does 
that mean that you ever care a great deal?” 

“T have never had anything much to care about,” she answers; 
and, though she does not intend it, the words ring forlornly. 

“But if you had anything to care about, would you care about 
it much ?” 

The question sounds in his own ears ridiculously like, “If you 
had a brother, would he like cheese?” but her sense of the 
absurd is not very quick, and she only answers, almost under her 
breath : 

“ Perhaps.” 

Interpreting her one word in the sense he would have it, he 
can no longer govern himself, but stretches out his arms to enfold 
her “small but ravishing substance.” But she gives a start and 
eludes him, while her eyes, downeast till now, throw a deeply- 
reproachful look at him. 

In the almost mechanical gesture of self-defence he reads 
afresh the melancholy story of her past experience of men. It is 
an archaic solecism nowadays to ask kneeling for the hand of any 
lady ; but he can think of no better way to show the extremity 
of his reverence for her than by kneeling to her on the mossed 
grass. In this attitude, and taking her hand, he says with the 
deepest respect : 

‘Will you be my dear and honoured wife ?” 

It is a mode of offering himself that savours more of the 
eighteenth than the nineteenth century, but she does not know 
much about the eighteenth century, and her lip quivers. 
Looking up into the stirred depths of her velvet eyes, and 
realising more than ever the small whiteness of her pensive yet 
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plucky little face, and of what a gallant heart it is the index, he 
must needs change his key. A line of the quaint Elizabethan 
lyric which had put Lady Bramshill to flight comes to his aid. 
He has laid his other hand over her already pinioned one, and 
the passion which a divine pity and longing to protect her had 
for the moment stilled and awed comes swelling back into his 
voice in a sort of laugh: 

“* Hast thou any mind of me?’” 

An agitated smile breaks doubtful at first, then like morning’s 
red promise, over her face, and in a tiny voice comes the 
answering verse : 

“*T have even great mind of thee!’ You see, I do know one 
line of poetry !”—with a little sob; and so, he still kneeling to 
receive her, she stoops forward with “rosy pudency ” into his 
blest arms. 

But it is not long before she withdraws herself from his 
embrace, the inveterate habit of reserve reasserting itself. She 
only leaves him her hand as a pledge of not slipping from him 
altogether, and when she speaks her voice is troubled : 

“Do you realise that I have been very badly brought up? ” 

“ Fully.” 

“Are you quite sure that you understand how badly? Had I 
not better tell you now ?” 

“Not now! Not now!” 

“T think it would be more honest to tell you!” 

“Then be dishonest.” 

“ Will it—will it—hurt her very much?” 

“ Hurt whom ?” 

For the moment, lapt in Elysium, he has actually forgotten. 

“Your mother.” 

The wings with which he has been soaring to heaven drop off. 
He cannot tell her the truth, and he cannot lie to her; but she 
reads the answer in his face. She heaves a sigh. 

“Must one always buy one’s happiness with someone else’s 
pain?” 

He can think of no better answer than to unclasp the one 
hand she has left him and lift its palm—a little hardened by 
much wielding of golf-clubs—to his lips. She allows the action, 
but with a slight flush ; then speaks again : 

“ And she has not been used to being unhappy, has she?” 

“No, not for many years. Thank God, no!” 

A little pause. 

“Tt must be so much worse to be unhappy when you are not 
used to it,” she says softly. 
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“ Does that mean that you are used to it ? 

“T have always been rather unhappy,” she answers matter-of- 
factly. 

A wave of immense tenderness towards both his beloveds pours 
from his heart over his lips. 

“You shall never, either of you, have a moment’s unhappiness 
again!” he cries rationally. 
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Che Future Emperor- King. 


Wirnin twenty-four hours of the death of the Crown Prince 
Rudolf there were rumours in Vienna that pressure was being 
brought to bear on the Archduke Karl Ludwig to induce him to 
renounce his right of succession to the Austro-Hungarian throne. 
And before a week had passed it was announced, with every 
appearance of authority, that he had consented to stand aside and 
allow his son to take his place. In Ultramontane circles, however, 
men shrugged their shoulders when they heard the news, and said 
the wish was the father to the thought. The Archduchess Maria 
Theresa would take good care, they maintained, that her husband 
never surrendered an iota of his rights. Time has proved that 
they had reason for their faith; for, although it is now six years 
since the Crown Prince died, the Act of Renunciation is still 
unsigned. 

The Archduke Karl Ludwig is as one born out of due season; 
he came into the world some hundreds of years too late. In 
medizval days he might have done good service as a sovereign ; 
at the present time no greater disaster threatens Austria than his 
accession to her throne. Yet he has many of the qualities nations 
most value in their rulers. He is emphatically an honest, upright, 
straightforward man: there is not a touch of opportunism in his 
nature—it would be better perhaps for his future subjects if there 
were. His intellectual power is considerable; he is a clear and 
logical thinker, and his judgment, if narrow, is acute and dis- 
criminating. He bas a certain force of character, too, of the kind, 
though, more often found among martyrs than among leaders. 
He would mount a scaffold without flinching for a principle—or 
a tradition——-and would sooner yield a crown than a dogma. He 
is profoundly religious—religious as men used to be in far back 
days, with a faith as blind and unreasoning as that of the veriest 
Abraham. The voice of the Church is to him as the voice of God : 
at its command he would plunge a nation into civil war without 
a scruple, or lead the most hopeless of Crusades. He has never 
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a doubt but that Austria will wear sackcloth and ashes yet for 
having thrown in her lot with heretics. With all his fanaticism 
and intolerance, however, the Archduke is by nature both kindly 
and generous. Habsburg of Habsburgs though he be, he has 
inherited from his mother, a Bavarian princess, keen sympathy 
with suffering and a passionate desire to humanise the lives of the 
poor. His charity knows neither bound nor limit: whoever stands 
in need of a helping hand in Vienna turns to him instinctively. - 

For the last four and thirty years the Archduke Karl Ludwig has 
held himself completely aloof from public affairs. Heis known to 
be bitterly opposed to the policy pursued by the Imperial Ministers 
during this time; for, in his eyes, constitutionalism, religious 
freedom, and secular education are all as the accursed thing. He 
is firmly convinced that the Emperor, by granting a constitution, 
committed an irreparable blunder, and by allowing the power of 
the Church to be curbed, was guilty of something akin to 
sacrilege. In the early days of the Reform Period he was a 
veritable Cassandra. Religious toleration would lead to atheism, 
he declared, and parliamentarianism to anarchy. If Austria were 
to be saved, it would be, not by adopting new-fangled ways, but 
by clinging to the traditions of the past. The Emperor and his 
Ministers, however, turned a deaf ear to his warnings ; whereupon 
he resigned all his offices and retired into private life. He would 
have no dealings with a Government embarking on courses fraught 
with danger, as he believed, to the best interests of the Empire. 

In those days the Archduke was a very unimportant personage, 
for his elder brother, Maximilian, and the Crown Prince Rudolf 
were both alive. When it was known, therefore, that he had 
shaken the dust of democratic Vienna from off his feet, people 
were amused rather than troubled. It was the old Habsburg 
spirit, they said, and they thanked the gods that their Emperor 
took after his mother, not his father. 

Karl Ludwig was born at Schénbrunn, in 1833. His father, 
the Archduke Franz Karl, who thought much more of orthodoxy 
than of science, handed him over in very early days to the care 
of the Jesuits. Now the Jesuits, admirable teachers as they are 
in some respects, are hardly the men to have the training of a 
prince who may one day rule an empire. It was unwholesome, to 
say the least of it, for an imaginative boy to hear the past always 
exalted, the present always condemned, and to be taught that 
all that smacks of progress tends to damnation. The Archduke 
passed the most impressionable years of his life in the atmosphere 
of a medieval monastery, and he bears the traces of it even to-day. 
Then came the 48 Revolution, which, viewed from his standpoint, 
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was not an episode calculated to give him a high opinion of the 
century in which his lot is cast. He shared the Emperor 
Ferdinand’s flight from Vienna, a most unedifying experience for 
a boy of fifteen, and, during the months that followed, witnessed 
some very unheroic proceedings. It must have shocked his sense 
of what is seemly to know that members of his family were 
carrying on intrigues with rebels, and doing their best to induce 
the rival nationalities in the Empire to fly at each others’ throats. 
He was soon back at his lessons again, however, for when Franz 
Josef was proclaimed Emperor, the Archduke Franz Karl promptly 
took leave of the Court and carried off with him his younger 
children. He had no fancy for witnessing the instalment of 
constitutionalism in the Hofburg, for he had the most tender 
consideration for the feelings of the dead Habsburgs, who, he was 
sure, would not approve of a descendant of theirs holding parley 
with democracy. Besides, now that he had offered up his eldest 
son to the nation as a solemn sacrifice—this is the view he took 
of the arrangement by which Franz Josef received his crown— 
he felt he must guard the other three more carefully than ever 
from demoralising modern influences. 

It was a fortunate day for Karl Ludwig when Count Heinrich 
Bombelles was appointed his guardian, for the Count, who was a 
man of the world, speedily brought about a much needed change 
in his surroundings. Under his influence, the prince soon began 
to throw off some of the monkish prejudices with which he was 
imbued, and to discover that this latter-day world, with all its 
faults, is by no means an unpleasant place to live in. In 1853 he 
was sent to Galicia as a sort of unofficial Viceroy, that he might 
have an opportunity of learning something of the science of 
ruling. He made such good use of his time while there, that, at 
the end of two years, the Emperor was able to appoint him to the 
Governorship of Tyrol. 

At that time the Archduke was two and twenty, full of life 
and vigour, and he threw himself into the duties of his position 
with an energy that spread consternation among the somewhat 
sleepy officials by whom he was surrounded. He was in Tyrol 
to rule, and rule he did, and on the whole wisely and well. 
He worked indefatigably, performing all the functions of his 
office with the most scrupulous exactitude, even to wading 
through the dullest of reports. Every petition presented to him 
was considered, and at once, for he holds strongly that just 
grievances are things to be redressed, not scheduled. He insisted 
on seeing things with his own eyes, and he travelled about through 
the whole province learning to know the people and their ways. 
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Wherever he went he impressed those whom he met with his 
intelligence, kindliness, and general alertness. He was a hand- 
some young man then, with singularly charming manners, and he 
soon became immensely popular among the Tyrolese. To this 
day they speak of him as “ Unser Erzherzog,” and it is a favourite 
saying of theirs, when anything goes wrong in the province: “If 
Karl Ludwig were here that would never have happened.” 

When in 1856 the Archduke brought his bride home to Tyrol, 
he was welcomed by the whole population with an enthusiasm 
which excited no little astonishment in Vienna, where his appoint- 
ment as Governor had been viewed with apprehension, chiefly 
because he was known to be his father’s favourite son. The 
Archduchess was little more than a child, but from the first her 
influence over her husband, who was passionately attached to her, 
was unbounded and most beneficial. She was a daughter of King 
John of Saxony, and had inherited many of the qualities which 
had won for her father his title of the Good. ‘She was just a 
sunbeam,” the Tyrolese say, and she certainly seems to have had 
a singularly bright happy nature. She had intelligence, too, of a 
high order, and—what was of supreme importance with such a 
husband as hers—-a plentiful supply of sturdy common-sense. 
Before she had been many weeks in his home, the Archduke had 
freed himself completely from the superstitious gloom his early 
training had engendered, and was as frankly and openly happy as 
the veriest pagan. And well he might be, for in those days his 
lines were cast in pleasant places. As Viceroy of Tyrol he was 
in an ideal position for a man of his temperament. His success 
as a ruler was acknowledged even by those who were most 
inclined to regard him with mistrust, and his popularity in the 
province was so great as to be both a source of pleasure to the 
Emperor and a subject of congratulation to his Government. He 
had work in which he delighted; was surrounded by congenial 
friends ; and, above all, he hed a wife whom he worshipped by his 
side. He was well with the whole world, in fact, and the whole 
world was well with him, for he bore his good fortune so 
gracefully, was so full of sympathy and help for those to whom 
the gods scant their gifts, that even the envious could not find 
it in their hearts to grudge him his luck. His spiritual advisers, 
it is true, looked on him askance, for they were by no means too 
well pleased at the independence of thought he was developing. 
Mental vigour is apt to lead to a throwing off of trammels, and 
they were not blind to the fact that their old pupil no longer 
turned to them when in search of advice. If the life he was then 
leading had but continued, the Archduke would not be to-day 
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what he is. But, just when things were at the brightest, all was 
changed. 

The people of Monza tell how, one September day in 1858, 
they saw their Viceroy enter the palace, laughing and talking 
with those around him, Ja joie de vivre in person. Within a week 
they saw him again, and he had the face of a haggard old man. 
The castle flag was flying half-mast high, for the Archduchess: 
Margarethe was dead. She died after a few hours’ illness, in the 
eighteenth year of her age. 

Karl Ludwig's grief was terrible. For the time being he was 
distraught, and had to be taken by force from the room in which 
his wife’s dead body was lying. His friends hurried him away 
from Tyrol, in the hope that in fresh surroundings he might the 
more easily recover from the blow he had received. He went to 
Rome, where all that was known of him was that he passed his 
days shut up with monks. Before long, however, there were 
rumours afloat that he was going to retire into a monastery, and 
there is little doubt but that he would have done so at once, on 
his wife’s death, if it had not been for the influence of the 
Emperor. As it was, for some months the matter hung in the 
balance, and meanwhile he made no effort whatever to take up the 
threads of his life in the world again. If the Italian war had not 
come when it did, he would probably now be a monk. But he is 
not the man to desert his country when the enemy is at the gate. 

As soon as it was known that war was imminent, the Archduke 
hastened back to Tyrol, where the people rallied around him with 
enthusiasm. They were sorely troubled, however, at the change 
that had come over their young Viceroy. Not only was he 
careworn and sorrow-bound, but he seemed to have lost all touch 
with life. It was noticed, too, that wherever he went there was 
always a priest within hail. Evidently the Church had turned 
his misfortune to its own account. Altered as he was in other 
respects, he had lost none of his energy, and he at once set to 
work determinedly to organise the defences of the province. He 
is no soldier ; it was the military experts on his staff who drew up 
the plans for the defence, but it was he who watched over the 
carrying out of them to the minutest detail. He worked night 
and day; wherever there was anything to be done he was to the 
fore, encouraging the soldiers with kindly words, and exhorting 
the people to stand firm by the Emperor and by each other. All 
classes responded loyally to his appeal, more through personal 
devotion to him than for any love of the Empire. 

The result of the war was a terrible blow to Karl Ludwig, a 
blow, too, for which he was quite unprepared, for he had never 
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doubted but that ultimately Austria would triumph. He was 
fiercely opposed to the signing of the Treaty of Villafranca. It 
would be better for Austria to fight the battle out to the bitter 
end and perish, he held, than surrender Lombardy, her chief 
glory. It was only traitors, he was convinced, who could counsel 
the Emperor to make peace upon such terms. Before long he 
had other grievances against the Imperial Ministers, for they were 
bent on rendering the government of the country constitutional 
in fact as well as in name. He bitterly resented their drawing 
up schemes for limiting the power of the Emperor, just as if a 
Habsburg were not to be trusted to do his best for his own 
people. Then the battle for religious toleration was raging, and 
the Archduke was on the one side and the Government on the 
other. On every point, indeed, he was at variance with his 
brother’s Ministers, and not with them alone, but with the 
majority of his nation. He had not yet recovered from the shock 
of his wife’s death, a fact that predisposed him to take an 
exaggerated view of the dangers to which Austria was un- 
doubtedly exposed at that time; and it seemed to him that his 
countrymen were marching in a bee-line for ruin. He would 
gladly have laid down his life to save them, but they would have 
nore of his help, and scoffed at bis warnings. With such an 
untoward generation there was nothing to be done, he felt; 
therefore, on July 11th, 1861, he resigned his viceroyalty and 
withdrew to Graz, where he lived in retirement, shunning all 
intercourse with his fellows. 

The next year the Archduke married: not that he had any 
desire for a second wife, but then as now there was a scarcity of 
heirs in Vienna. The Archduke Maximilian was childless; his 
younger brother Victor has always stoutly refused to marry, and 
the Emperor had only one son. He had little to do, however, 
either with the choosing or the wooing; he merely accepted, and 
none too gratefully, the bride his family provided for him. 
Nevertheless the marriage proved a fairly happy one. The new 
Archduchess, Annunciata of Naples, was a sensible good-natured 
woman, who adapted herself with admirable tact to her difficult 
position. She set to work quietly and unobtrusively to rouse her 
husband from the state of despondency into which he had fallen. 
This was no easy matter, for the Archduke’s troubles and anxieties 
had told upon him physically, as well as mentally. As time 
passed, however, he recovered his early vigour; children came to 
brighten his home, and at length, though in a somewhat half- 
hearted fashion, he seemed to wake up to the fact that there were 
still things worth living for in the world, even though Margarethe 
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was in her grave, and Austria was following after false gods. 
His love of science revived, and he began to take an interest in 
the intellectual movements of the day. 

It was well he recovered his hold on life when he did, for 
Fortune had fresh strokes in store for him. Probably the result 
of the war with Prussia and Italy did not take him altogether by 
surprise, keenly as he deplored it. From his point of view, the 
Austrians must mend their ways before they could hope to 
conquer. Those cries of “Hoch Maximilian,” however, cut him 
to the quick. It was an intolerable thought that a Habsburg, 
his own brother to boot, should be suspected of treason, and 
accused of encouraging intrigues against his sovereign. That 
ghastly scene on Cerro de las Campaiias, when Maximilian paid 
for his Mexican crown with his life, was for Karl Ludwig only one 
degree more tragic than that drive from Schénbrunn to Vienna, 
when the very air was alive with sedition. Strangely enough, 
the disaster of 66 and ’67, instead of plunging him back into his 
old gloom, aroused him to new life and energy. He is devotedly 
attached to the Emperor, strongly as he disapproves of some of 
his acts, and, in his keen desire to help him in the misfortunes 
that had befallen him, he seemed to forget that he had griefs and 
grievances of his own. Perhaps he learnt then for the first time 
how heavy a burden it is that the Emperor has to bear, and was 
seized with compunction for having left him so long to bear it 
alone. Be this as it may, he began to take his place again in 
ceremonies of state, and to pass more of his time in Vienna. He 
could not stand apart from his own people now that evil days 
were come. 

Not that he was reconciled to the new state of things in the 
capital; on the contrary, he was as firmly convinced as ever that 
the whole paraphernalia of constitutionalism was an abomination ; 
and he held that, for the government of St. Stephen’s sacred 
empire to be in the hands of Count Beust, a heretic, was an out- 
rage to heaven. Still, by this time he had succeeded in realising 
clearly that nothing he could say or do would alter by one 
whit the policy Austria was pursuing; and to have continued to 
indulge in vain protests would have been undignified, even if it 
had not been disloyal. As the Emperor’s brother he could not 
oppose the measures of the Emperor’s chosen Ministers; if he 
lived in Vienna he must either speak well of them, or ignore them. 
Speak well of them he could not, and would not; he therefore 
decided to ignore them, to hold himself completely aloof, in fact, 
from everything that concerns the government of his country. 
He soon made those around him understand that the sayings and 
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doings of Ministers, Reichsrath debates, and kindred subjects 
must never be mentioned in his presence; and that all who 
entered the Archducal Palace must leave their politics behind 
them. 

There was great distress in Austria at this time. The whole 
nation was plunged in poverty ; and on every side there were men, 
women and children on the verge of starvation. Here was work 
for the Archduke to do, work of the very kind he could do, and 
he threw himself into it with a will. Before long he was at the 
head of every important philanthropic undertaking in the Empire. 
He is the possessor of great wealth inherited from the Italian 
branch of his family ; and he distributes it among the needy with 
a generous hand. Nor is it only money that he gives. Every 
appeal to him for help receives his personal consideration ; and he 
devotes endless time and thought to devising schemes for the 
prevention of pauperism as well as for its relief. He is always on 
the alert, too, to give a helping hand to those who to beg are 
ashamed ; and he seems to know instinctively when and how to 
give it. Stories without number are told in Vienna of how, in 
cases of temporary distress, the Archduke has suddenly appeared 
upon the scene; and, by some delicately offered gift, or a loan 
perhaps, has warded off ruin. He is a staunch supporter of all 
movements for improving the condition of the working classes; 
for providing them with better houses and cheaper food; and for 
bringing technical training within their reach. Exhibitions of 
all sorts and kinds are under his particular protection. Artists, 
authors and scientists, especially such as have still their way to 
make in the world, find in him not only a liberal patron but a 
warm friend. He takes the most lively interest in their work, 
he praises, blames, and criticises with delicate tact and nice 
discrimination; and is equally ready to hail success and sym- 
pathise with failure. As the Viennese came to know the Arch- 
duke, their old prejudice against him speedily vanished ; for they 
are the last people in the world to cherish ill-feeling against one 
who devotes himself to their service, and is willing to work not 
only for them, but with them. In a very short time he became 
socially a great power in the land, while remaining politically a 
nonentity. 

In 1871 the Archduchess Annunciata died, to the sincere regret 
of her husband, to whom she had been a devoted friend and true 
helpmate. Two years later, to the astonishment both of the 
world and his own family, Karl Ludwig announced his intention 
of marrying again. This time he had found a bride for himself, 
and a very charming one too. No princess in Europe is so 
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essentially “alive,” in the Matthew Arnold meaning of the term, 
as the present Archduchess. She is a daughter of Don Miguel, 
the Portuguese Pretender, and was only seventeen at the time of 
her marriage. She is exceedingly beautiful, brilliantly clever, and 
has most winning manners—an odd combination of royal stateliness 
and almost childlike simplicity. She is bright and witty, too, 
with a rare talent for repartee. She has not a touch of the 
Empress Elizabeth’s love of solitude or shrinking from the public 
gaze ; indeed, she seems never so happy as when she has a vast 
crowd around her. Her openly expressed delight in pageants and 
ceremonies—whether Court balls, Prater Fahrts or Corpus Christi 
processions, it matters not, for her taste is catholic—won for her 
at once the hearty sympathy of the Viennese; and before she 
had been a month in the capital she was more popular than any 
member of the Imperial family, with the single exception of the 
Emperor. 

In the early days of her married life, the Archduchess Maria 
Theresa is said to have found the atmosphere of Vienna somewhat 
stifling ; she resented being tied hand and foot by the traditions 
of dead-and-gone Habsburgs. It was at this time that she used 
to work off her superfluous energy by those rides that made the 
hair of her Court ladies stand onend. According to Count Vasili, 
she once rode from Reichenau, to Guns and back, a distance of 
between two and three hundred kilometres, without stopping. 
Mere physical excitement, however, did not content her for long. 
She is a woman of keen intelligence and wide sympathy, and she 
soon began to interest herseif in her husband’s social and philan- 
thropic work. Then, as the Hofburg was not at all to her taste, 
she determined to organise a Court of her own. She hasa perfect 
genius for entertaining: whatever were her rank in life she would 
have her salon, though she held it in a kitchen; and under her 
rule the Archducal palace soon became renowned for its splendid 
hospitality. For years now it has been the centre of the life and 
gaiety of the capital, the meeting place of all who are dis- 
tinguished whether by rank or genius. The Austrians, especially 
the Viennese, are a splendour-loving race; and they would idolise 
the Archduchess if it were for nothing but the royal state in 
which she lives among them. She is their ideal of what a 
sovereign should be, their own sovereign above all; and they 
openly mourn over the fact that she cannot change places with 
the Empress. It is a favourite theory of theirs that, if Maria 
Theresa ruled in the Hofburg, Vienna would at once cast off its 
gloom, and be as it used to be) the gayest capital in Europe. 
Then trade would revive, they ake sure; and the good old days 
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when men lived in peace with each other would come back again. 
Many of those who regard with scant favour the prospect of 
Karl Ludwig’s being their Emperor, would gladly hail his wife 
as Empress. 

If the Archduchess had her will, there is little doubt but that 
years ago she would have tried to turn her great social popu- 
larity to account politically. She is ambitious, of course—was 
there ever a Braganza who was not ?—and she would give the ends 
of her fingers to play a dominant ré/e in the Empire. For the 
time being, however, the Emperor stands in her path. He shares 
Prince Bismarck’s abhorrence “of petticoated politicians ;” and 
if rumour may be relied upon, has had more than one sharp 
passage of arms on the subject with his sister-in-law. Karl 
Ludwig would dislike as much as the Emperor his wife’s meddling 
in politics; but that is of no great importance, as he would never 
dream of opposing seriously anything she chose to do. It is a 
sacred dogma with him that all she does is well done. His 
devotion to her is unbounded; whatever she wishes, he wishes; 
and he always ends, sooner or later, by approving of what she 
approves. It was the knowledge of this fact that made those 
who know the Archduchess smile when, six years ago, all 
Europe was declaring that the Archduke was eager to yield place 
to his son. 

It is many a long year now since Karl Ludwig resigned his 
Viceroyalty. Since then Austria has again and again been 
convulsed with excitement; crisis has followed crisis with un- 
paralleled rapidity ; and each Reichsrath in its turn has witnessed 
fierce struggles. Measures on which the honour, nay the very 
existence, of the Empire depend, have been debated; and every 
subject on which men feel deeply has come to the fore. And he 
has looked on in silence the while. Even when the battle around 
Prince Alois Liechtenstein’s Education Bill was at its height, 
though “ the Church in danger” was the watchword, and the Pope 
himself was in the lists, the Archduke never uttered a word for 
the one side or for the other. It is only by a certain set look on 
his face, when he is playing the host to Prussians, that those 
around him know how sorely it goes against the grain with him 
to see the conquerors of his country its allies. In times of 
political excitement there is something almost uncanny about 
him; about his calm indifference to all that is passing around 
him. He seems so completely apart from those among whom he 
lives; it is as if there were a great gulf between them and him. 
None the less, he is in Austria decidedly popular. The Ultra- 
montanes, Feudalists, and reactionists of all kinds look upon him 
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as their own special champion; and even the democrats have for 
him personally a warm feeling of regard. Oddly enough the 
populace are immensely proud of his grand seigneur bearing. 
The only grievance they have against him is that he has too many 
priests around him. In Hungary, the general feeling with regard 
to the Archduke is much less friendly than in the other divisions 
of the Empire; for the Liberal Magyars have no sympathy what- 
ever with the antediluvian. During the Civil Marriage crisis, 
many bitter things were said of him in Buda-Pesth; and, without 
a shadow of proof, it was taken for granted that he was trying to 
influence the Emperor against the Bill. 

So long as the Crown Prince Rudolf was alive, the Archduke 
Karl Ludwig’s personal characteristics were of little importance so 
far as the world was concerned. No one was inclined to quarrel 
with him then for his silent warfare against the Zeitgeist. If he 
chose to judge of men and things from the standpoint of a Jesuit 
Father—to dream of the Pope as again a great temporal Power; 
to count on the coming of the day when Kings and Emperors 
should rule once more as the patriarchs of old—why, he was free 
to do so. There was no reason even why he should not, if he 
wished, show in his own peculiar inscrutable fashion how much 
higher value he personally placed on Moscovite friendship than on 
Prussian. So long as he was a mere Archduke, and nothing 
more, no one cared much either what he did, or what he thought. 
But now that he is heir to the Imperial crown, it is otherwise. 
Austria to-day needs a strong hand and a cool head at her helm, 
for she is face to face with some terribly difficult problems. The 
struggle for political power between the few on the one hand and 
the many on the other, is just beginning. Class is arrayed 
against class more determinedly than ever before; and the strife 
between labour and capital is more ruthless. Socialism is spread- 
ing like wildfire in the land; and the people are indulging in 
dreams at once beautiful and unrealisable. The Nationality 
Question, too, is exciting men’s minds; and Czechs, Germans, 
Magyars, Poles, and Roumanians are all to the fore with their 
rival interests, rival aspirations and grievances. The whole 
Empire, in fact, is in a state of unrest; and what the end thereof 
will be depends in a great measure on its Emperor. In Austria, 
it must be remembered, the sovereign does not merely reign, he 
rules. It is to him, not to his Ministers, the nation turns when 
difficulties arise. The present Emperor, Franz Josef, is in close 
touch with his people; he holds the balance even between race 
and race, class and class, creed and creed; and all goes well. But 
how would it be should Karl Ludwig one day ascend the throne? 
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Would even Austrians, much less Magyars, tolerate for long the 
rule of a man who thinks more of Habsburg traditions than 
of Reichsrath decrees; and who appeals for counsel to the 
Vatican ? 

The Archduchess Maria Theresa did an ill day’s work for 
Austria, for herself, too, perhaps, when she induced her husband 
to refuse to renounce his right of succession. 
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“« ANSTRUTHER,” said Hardy, “ you put a very searching question.” 
“ No doubt,” I answered. “But I thought among friends - 
“Even among friends,” rejoined he, “I consider that to ask a 

hypnotist whether his feats of skill are merely deceptions is a 

fairly searching question. Still, I shall answer you if you will agree 

that what I say shall be in confidence.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“ Frankly then,” said Hardy, “some of them are, and some are 
not. You see, a public hypnotist is in a peculiar position. I profess 
to use a subject, and could if I pleased take one about with me, 
But the British public pronounce that collusion, and will have none 
of it. On the other hand, they are disappointed if I don’t give some 
remarkable manifestation every night. It does not follow that I 
can find a subject, so I have to be provided against emergencies.” 

“‘ Was your ‘ emergency man,’ if I may be allowed the expression, 
performing to-night ?” 

“T don’t mind admitting that he was,” said Hardy with an 
ingenuous smile. 

“Then I guess he was the man who sang a comic song and pre- 
tended to feed a baby ?” 

* You've hit it,” assented Hardy placidly. 

“Then you were hard pressed to-night ?” 

“T was, but I need not have been,” said he. “I told you two of 
our difficulties. Weare not allowed our own medium, and some- 
times cannot chance on another. ‘There is still a third hardship. 
Sometimes the man is there, and I can’t make use of him.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because a man may be an excellent subject, and object to be 
exhibited on a public platform. Suppose he is the vicar. You 
can’t make him sing a comic song before hiscongregation. I could 
compel him to do it, but the attendances would drop off in conse- 
quence.” 
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“T think they might,” I assented laughing. “At least, you 
could not expect the vicars to come. But is our vicar a subject ?” 

“Not that I know,” said Hardy slowly, as he lit another cigar. 
“ But there was a most interesting subject present to-night, if I 
could only have used him.” 

“Really,” I said, “how exciting! Who was he?” 

“ Never saw him in my life before,” replied he carelessly, “but 
I can tell you this: I had the utmost difficulty to prevent him from. 
betraying himself to-night. I really had to forbid him to move, 
or he would have come to me on the platform, and then you would 
have seen something.” 

“ And to think you will never see him again.” 

“ Ag to that, if I wanted to see him, I could bring him here in 
five minutes, or as quick as he could come. I don’t know where 
he lives, you know.” 

“TI simply don’t believe it,” I answered, “or rather, he is, I 
suppose, one of your emergencies, for which you have provided.” 

Hardy laughed. 

“My dear Anstruther, have I not trouble enough over my per- 
formances all day without arranging others at night? Do you 
think I would not rather have a quiet talk about old times than 
spend a night in bamboozling you. Besides, you introduced the 
subject yourself.’ 

“So I did,” I assented apologetically, “ but I can’t believe a 

“T don’t want you to believe; I only tell you that I could order 
that man to come here if I like, get him to do what I like, and 
send him back again to bed without his knowing in the morning 
what had happened to him.” 

“ Well, do it then.” 

“To oblige you I don’t mind trying. Mind, I shall not put much 
pressure on him. He is an old man, and if he is far away won't 
come. Still, if he does come, that you may not say I went to 
fetch him, lock me into the bedroom for twenty minutes. If he 
is not here by then, he is too far off to come.” 

I examined the bedroom. It had no door except that into the 
passage. I thought escape by the window was impossible, for 1 
knew the hotel well; but to make sure I rang for the waiter after 
locking Hardy in, and gave him half-a-crown to watch the window 
outside for twenty minutes. I listened at the door myself, and 
could hear Hardy moving and breathing in the room. 

I kept my eye on my watch. Ten minutes elapsed, and I was 
getting tired of waiting. You have no idea how long ten 
minutes is when you want it over. In a quarter of an hour I 
heard Hardy’s voice at the door. 
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“ Anstruther, let me out, he’s coming now. We'll see him in 
the sitting-room.” 

I opened his door, and we went into the sitting-room. I was 
somewhat alarmed, but Hardy seemed to take it as a matter of 
course. 

“ Mind, I don’t know the man. But as you know every one in 
Exington, you must tell me what to ask him.” 

Scarcely were the words out of his mouth when the door opened, 
and an elderly gentleman entered. He walked to a chair as if 
nothing unusual were happening, and seated himself, saying— 

“T am here.” 

I should have said that I live at Exington, and am confidential 
manager to the firm of Renfrew, Crawford, Leitch & Co., a well- 
known though not long established banking house. My position 
depends on the goodwill of the partners, but I had every reason to 
rely on it. Imagine then my horror when, in the interesting 
subject on whom Hardy and I were experimenting, I recognised 
the well-known form of Mr. Septimus Renfrew, the senior partner 
—in fact, the creator of the business. He was looking at me with 
as little concern as if we had been in the bank parlour together, 
but to my delight he seemed not to recognise me. I returned his 
look, but did not dare to utter a word. Ruin stared me in the 
face if to-morrow he recognised that he had been the victim of 
a freak of mine, and I heartily wished I had never challenged 
Hardy to this senseless trial of his skill. 

He, however, had no fears. He came up to me and whispered, 
“What shall I ask him? What’s his name?” 

The position was most embarrassing. There sat my employer 
gazing at me placidly. He seemed quite collected, in full posses- 
sion of his faculties. With a mixture of shyness and alarm, I had 
to name him and propounda question. At last he turned to Hardy. 

“ You sent for me,—why?” 

“Confound it, man!” whispered Hardy, “can’t you answer? 
His name and a question.” 

I collected myself. Evidently Mr. Renfrew did not recognise 
me, and as it could only be due to Hardy’s influence that he 
did not, it might cease if I delayed longer. So I answered 
quickly— 

“Septimus Renfrew. Ask him how he began banking.” 

“T sent for you, Mr. Renfrew,” began Hardy, in a tone he 
might have used in addressing his butler, “ because I wanted to 
hear how you were first led to begin banking.” 

Mr. Renfrew’s face blanched, and he hesitated. 

“Now, Mr. Renfrew. I am waiting.” 
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‘ “Could you not choose some other subject ?” stammered he. 
“ T choose to select this one,” replied Hardy loftily. 
“JT had rather not speak of it,” said Mr. Renfrew, piteously. 
“Tt is a subject I never mention to any one. I have not said a 
word about it since Campbell died.” 

“Campbell! Who was he?” 

“My partner. He was very clever. Much cleverer than I. 
Sach decision of character. Not very scrupulous, but J can’t well 
blame him.” 

“You interest me very much,” said Hardy, with a side glance 
at me. “You and Campbell came here together, I suppose.” 

“ Yes, we did—together—but I had rather not mention it.” 

The situation was becoming intolerable. I could not tell what 
was coming. But in any case it was a breach of duty to sit by 
while something he was reluctant to tell was drawn out of the 
mouth of my employer. I could not permit it, so I spoke in a 
whisper to Hardy, Mr. Renfrew all the time looking on as if our 
conversation did not concern him. 

“Stop, Hardy! If he does not want to answer, don’t press him. 
If you persist it will ruin me. He is the head of our bank.” 

“The head of your bank!” Then he recovered himself. “If 
I keep my hold on him, you will not be recognised. Interrupt me 
again at your peril.” 

I was silent. I reflected, my curiosity had brought this upon 
Hardy. So, as he seemed confident of his powers, I thought it 
prudent to let him alone. 

“Now, Mr. Renfrew. You have had a good time to consider. 
Begin at once.” 

“T had rather not,” began he. 

“ But you must,” broke in Hardy. “I command you.” 

“Do you want me to begin from the beginning?” 

“From the very beginning. When you first met Campbell.” 

“That was when we were clerks,” he began with what seemed 
strange timidity. “We ran away because we thought we were 
found out.” 

* Found out in what?” 

“We collected some money.” 

“And I suppose—forgot to enter it in the books?” suggested 
Hardy. 

“T’m sorry to say we did,” replied my principal sadly. His 
slow words and deep dejection were so pathetic, that at all costs I 
determined to interfere. He had done me many an act of kind- 
ness. The recollection of them made me sign to Hardy, but he 
only glared at me and continued his ruthless questions. 
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“ How much was it?” 

“We each got two hundred pounds. Baigent must have found 
it out only he was so ill. He died the day we were to go, and 
Campbell made me stay and work a week’s notice. Oh, that 
week! They never found us out after all; young Baigent was no 
use at figures.” 

“ And then you came here ?” 

“Yes, Campbell thought it was a good place, and so it was.” 

“Did you come here to start a bank ?” 

“Yes, Campbell’s idea was to do something of the kind.” 

“‘ And of the same kind as the Baigent business ? ” 

* Yes, like that.” 

“ He must have been an astonishingly clever fellow ?” 

“ He was—but unscrupulous,” sighed Renfrew. “ He put it this 
way. To start a bank, you need one of two things—capital and 
credit. Butas the only use of capital is to get you credit, it 
follows that if you have credit you don’t need capital. He said 
he did not reckon courage, because we had that. I remember he 
laughed as he added, ‘ At least I have courage, and you have 
desperation, which does just as well.’” 

There was a pause. 

“Go on,” said Hardy, and Mr. Renfrew continued in a 
monotonous yoice— 

“We had two hundred pounds apiece. Campbell proposed to 
spend half of it in getting credit. ‘The other half, he added, 
‘ will, in any case, help us to get away.’ ” 

“IT don’t understand you, Mr. Renfrew,” said Hardy; “I hope 
you are not concealing anything or trifling with me.” 

“Oh, no,” protested he, “I am not trifling. I didn’t understand 
Campbell myself at the time, so I am not surprised that you don’t 
understand me.” 

“ Well, how did you proceed?” said Hardy, reassured. 

“ We came here, and lived for a month or so in the best style. 
Not extravagantly. Campbell said that would not do. We lived, 
he said, as befitted our position. He told them at the hotel that 
we meant to open a bank, and of course the proprietor told every 
one he met. We took three or four rooms as temporary premises. 
You can see them now in Cross Street. One room looked into 
the street, one of the two behind opened into the back lane.” 

“So that you could get away easily ?” 

“T think so. We went to the churches and chapels. I 
remember we tossed. I got the chapels, and he the churches. 
We subscribed to the charities and building funds, attended 
missionary meetings, and that sort of thing. Thus we became 
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acquainted with some of the richer people, and were asked to 
dinner. We mentioned the new bank whenever we could.” 

“The subscriptions must have made a large hole in your £200,” 
suggested Hardy. 

“Not very large,” he responded cheerfully. ‘We only 
promised most of them, you know.” 

“Oh, I see.” 

“ Besides it was understood that the funds were to be deposited 
with us. Campbell distributed circulars, saying the bank was 
opened to meet a long-felt need (‘That’s true enough,’ he said to 
me). We promised seven per cent. on deposits. I wanted to 
make it ten, but Campbell thought that would look too good, so 
we only said seven.” 

I was simply thunderstruck. Seven per cent. on deposits. It 
would ruin any bank, They only gave two per cent. now, and 
even then we had difficulty in making ends meet. However, I 
remembered that Mr. Renfrew was under an unknown influence, 
and his statements were probably not to be relied on. This 
consideration relieved my conscience, because if one part of his 
story were incorrect, the whole of it might be so, and then I was 
the less guilty in listening to a revelation which, though it looked 
ugly, was probably—well, inexact—all through. Evidently 
Hardy believed every word, for he continued— 

“That was a bold offer.” 

“Tt was,” assented Mr. Renfrew bluntly. ‘Campbell said it 
did not matter. What we wanted was—business.” 

“Money ?” suggested Hardy. 

“Yes, yes; the money! Campbell called on one or two 
business houses in the town, which he fancied were in difficulties. 
Raeburn was one. We offered him an overdraft without security 
if he would transfer his account to us.” 

“Why without security ?” 

“The other banks had that, you know,” he said confidentially. 
“There were a good many other firms in the same condition, and 
they accepted our offers. Young Montgomery gave us a good 
many hints and introductions.” 

“Who was young Montgomery ?” 

“Lord Abchester’s eldest son. He is the present earl. His 
father, who died about the time the bank opened, was one of our 
first customers.” 

This enabled me to fix a date by which I could test the truth 
of this wonderful story. We all knew Lord Abchester at the 
bank. A prematurely old man, immensely wealthy, the owner of 
half the minerals in the county. His father, the first earl, made 
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his money by enterprise, and became a peer by party services. 
But the story was too old for me to know anything but the bare 
outlines. 

“ Lord Abchester ?” exclaimed Hardy in surprise. 

“Tt was done through his son,” replied Renfrew simply. 

“ Yes, but how did you become so intimate with the son in a 
month ?” 

“It was not so difficult in those days,” said he, smiling. 
“Young Montgomery was very different from what he is now— 
just as I am,” and he sighed. “He was a wild young fellow, 
who owed money all over the country. He and his father got on 
badly in consequence, and he spent a lot of time at the hotel. 
The barmaid I believe was one of the attractions. Then Campbell 
got to know him. We gave him dinners, and lent him a little 
money, and promised him more when the bank got fairly 
started.” 

I am sorry to admit that all this bygone scandal interested 
me so much that I entirely forgot my own responsibilities. I 
know I ought to have stopped Hardy at any cost. But he ignored 
my close relations with Mr. Renfrew, and before I could recall 
myself to my duty, continued briskly— 

“Now tell us how you opened the bank?” 

“We began on Saturday, July 2nd,” pursued Mr. Renfrew in a 
dreamy voice. ‘We began on Saturday because Sunday gave us 
time, and the farmers came into town on Saturday. A good deal 
of money was put in on Saturday and not much drawn out. So 
we began on Saturday. We had one clerk, Leitch, the son of one 
of the clergymen in the town. He deposited £1000, partly as 
security, and partly to induce us to make him chief cashier. It 
was Campbell’s idea to get the money. He pointed out how 
useful he could be both because he was well known in the town 
and because he knew nothing about business. When Campbell 
and I went to the bank at nine o’cleck, we found him waiting, 
and Campbell gave him very strict instructions. 

“*Leitch, he said, ‘we have agreed to make you chief cashier, 
on the recommendation of your good father, and you must not 
forget that we depend on your discretion not to compromise the 
good name of the bank by any error. For a short time—until 
we get to know our customers—you must pay no money without 
Inquiry. You can receive all the cheques presented and say we 
are both out, and ask the presenter to call next day. Then you 
can bring them in to us to have the signatures verified.’ 

“Leitch promised to do this, and all that day Campbell and I 
sat in the back room before our vacant books. For a long time 
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no one came in, and we regarded each other with grave faces. 
About half-past ten Leitch brought in £23 10s. which a farmer 
wished to deposit. Then came one or two clergymen, and a 
Baptist minister with cheques on rival banks, for the amounts 
of building and other funds. I took the signatures while 
Campbell slipped out at the back and cashed the cheques. We 
put the money into a hand-bag (I have it still), and by the time 
the bank closed at one we had £343 10s. 11d. in deposits, and 
Leitch’s £1000, all in notes and gold. Leitch was delighted, and 
congratulated us warmly, as he brought in a further supply of 
cheques, which we had not time to cash. Campbell took it all as 
a matter of course, and when we had dismissed Leitch we sat 
down to consider the situation. Campbell took up Bradshaw. 
‘Exington 5.30; London 7.20. The Continental trains run on 
Sunday as well as on week-days. Barcelona 5.30, Monday.’ He 
turned to the books—‘ £1343 10s. Put the capital at £400, 
including travelling expenses: that makes 330} per cent. made 
in, say, three months. If we go on at that rate we should make 
1343 per cent. per annum.’ 

“ «Excuse me,’ I said, for I like to be accurate in business, ‘ but 
the capital is included in the sum of £1343, so that we can put 
only £943 to the credit of profit and loss, or say 230 per cent.’ 

“*Quite right,’ said Campbell; ‘it’s not so good as I thought. 
We cannot leave our country for £943. Let us see what happens 
on Monday. We can at least cash these cheques, which come 
to £70 more.” 

“Ts it not a fearful risk?’ I began. But Campbell broke in— 

“‘Ts it a risk?’ he cried with a laugh. ‘The whole thing’s a 
risk, But we need not leave the game half played.’ 

“Campbell had a very peculiar influence over me; I felt I had 
to do as he said, just as if it were you. We went back to the 
hotel with our bag of money. We dined well, and Montgomery 
dined with us. Campbell was as light-hearted as a schoolboy, 
but I was too anxious to enjoy myself, so I went to bed early, 
leaving the others playing écarté. I spent such a night as I 
spent during the week we worked our notice at Baigent’s. I 
dreamt of prison, and took the chambermaid’s knock for a 
summons to execution. 

“Campbell was still in good spirits at breakfast. He had won 
from Montgomery, and said he thought we were in a vein of luck. 
I hoped so. He made me go to chapel. He went to church. 
I shall never forget walking through the streets all alone with 
my secret. Leitch passed, all smiles. I am sure I blushed. 
The minister clapped me on the shoulder, and I started like 
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one stung. I had great difficulty to persuade him I was not 
offended. 

“We got through the day somehow, and I for one was delighted 
when Monday came. It brought us nearer the crisis; but then 
we had something to do, and anything was better than waiting 
and thinking. Campbell cashed all the cheques, as before, and 
put the money into the bag. He kept a sheet of paper before 
him, adding up the amounts as they came in. The Bradshaw lay 
on one side of him, and his watch on the other. For mere want 
of occupation I opened headings in the books. Raeburn sent us 
a parcel of bills, and people entered to present cheques. We 
could hear Leitch making all sorts of excuses. We were out. 
The books were not in order yet. Then he brought in the 
cheques, of which Campbell made a list, to see, as he said, 
whether it would pay to cash them. At last Leitch announced 
that Montgomery was in the bank, and was told to bring 
him in.” 

Again I resolved to interpose. I rose and came behind Hardy, 
and whispered to him. He turned, pushed me back into my 
chair, and resumed— 

“What did Montgomery say ? ” 

“He said, ‘I meant to have sent you a cheque this morning, 
Campbell, but I thought I would come and see you on business 
instead,’ 

“*Sit down, my dear fellow,’ said Campbell; ‘we can spare 
you more time to-day than we may be able to give you a week 
hence. You owe me, I think, £50 for money lent and £170 for 
Saturday. Shocking luck you had; U must give you your 
revenge.” 

“* Certainly,’ rejoined he. ‘I came to see you on the subject of 
money. It would be inconvenient to me to pay you at present, 
and I thought it would be as well to open an account here, and 
have a small overdraft, say £1000.’ 

“T expected to see Campbell jump up and turn him out, but to 
my surprise he only smiled. 

“<Tt would suit us very well. What did you say was the 
security ?’ . 

“«That’s the difficulty. The governor’s estates are entailed 
on me. But then he’s alive and kicking. How would a post 
obit do?’ 

“«Too remote for a banker, my boy,’ said Campbell genially. 
‘You see how it would profit the other banks to make a run on 
us and catch us short of cash. But a bill witha good name— 
your father’s, for instance.’ 
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“Montgomery laughed shortly, and seemed about to speak. 
Then he checked himself. 

“You would not negotiate it?’ 

“Qh, dear no, we are not likely to want it except in an 
emergency. It is quite a friendly transaction, and you'll take 
it up when the old man dies.’ 

“Montgomery turned rather pale, but answered with affected 
indifference, ‘I’)] see about it.’ 

“When he was gone I turned to Campbell. 

“¢ You know he has not a penny in the world.’ 

“ He looked at me very hard and answered calmly— 

“¢T think it might suit us. Wait till we see his bill. He has 
not got the money yet, you know.’ 

“ That evening we had £500 more, and not a cheque paid. The 
people knew Leitch, and accepted his excuses with a good grace. 
All told, the cheques presented came to £500, so as Campbell 
said we could afford to go on at that rate as long as they liked, 
and he thought he would see the week out. In vain I protested, 
and urged the risk. Campbell had no fear; besides he kept all 
the money. That evening I was so ill with apprehension that 
I ate but little dinner, and went to bed immediately after. 

“Next morning Campbell came to breakfast in a very strange 
state. He chuckled to himself, and hummed a song or two. I 
thought him insane, for in our awful circumstances [ could find 
no reason for mirth. Indeed, I was quite angry when he took me 
by the arm and told me to come to the bank at half-past nine. 
We spoke little on the way, and Campbell sent Leitch at once 
for a bottle of brandy, and poured out a large glass. 

“<«Drink this,’ he said; ‘your face is enough to sink the Bank 
of England.’ He turned to Leitch. ‘Pay all the people who 
presented cheques yesterday. 1 have had time to see they are 
in order. Put off those who bring fresh cheques till to-morrow 
as usual. And by-the-way, the Hon. C. Montgomery has an 
account. Here is a cheque of his for £220. He may overdraw 
up to £1000, but of course treat his cheques like the others when 
they are presented.’ 

“* You mean ask them to wait a day,’ said Leitch. ‘Of course 
you know all about Mr. Montgomery ?’ 

“¢T know he is the heir of Lord Abchester, and a very pleasant 
young gentleman.’ 

“*T mean do you know that he owes money all over the town, 
and that no one else will lend him a farthing?’ 

“So he bears a bad character?’ said Campbell simply. 
‘Thank you for your warning, Leitch.’ Then he turned to me. 
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‘You see how wise we were to have a local man with us. Do 
you know Lord Abchester, Leitch ?’ 

“«Very well; he attends my father’s church.’ 

“So he does,’ said Campbell. ‘ Will you go and ask him to 
look in here some time in the course of the day. If he demurs, 
hint that it is a family matter, and we don’t wish to go to his 
office. But we must see him to-day.’ 

“ «Campbell, I broke in when Leitch was gone, ‘ how long is 
this to last? Do you not see the suspense is killing me?’ 

“¢ You do look rather bad, Renfrew. Have some more brandy. 
You should have thought of the worry of business before you 
began banking. What do you propose to do?’ 

“*TDo? Get out of the place at once, with all we can lay our 
hands on, and be in Spain r 

“<Tf we had gone on Saturday,’ interrupted Campbell, looking 
over the sheets he had prepared, ‘we should have netted £1343. 
Last night it was £1840. As we are going to pay cheques 
to-day, we shall probably have about the same to-night, or more. 
Raeburn will want money on Friday, but this is only Tuesday. 
So, Renfrew, I mean to see this out, and get as much as I can. 
That you are frightened now makes no sort of difference, because 
your panic comes too late. £2000 will not last long, and what 
will you do then? Even the British public won’t stand this sort 
of thing often.’ 

“T was about to answer him, when Leitch announced Lord 
Abchester, and Campbell had just time to say, ‘If you speak a 
word, we are ruined,’ when he entered.” 

“This is a very interesting discussion, Mr. Renfrew,” interposed 
Hardy. “I think Campbell was right.” 

“Ah, sir, he was most unscrupulous,” protested he. “ When 
I saw that old man, with the long white hair falling over 
his high brow, and piercing grey eyes, I felt my position keenly, I 
essure you. His knees seemed weak, and he walked with a slight 
stoop, but he sat down composedly, and waited for Campbell to 
begin. 

“*T am sorry we have not a better office to receive you in, Lord 
Abchester.’ 

“«T had a worse one when I began business.’ 

“*T hope we may meet with as much success. Bankers have to 
be cautious as to their securities, and as we have made, and are 
to make advances on a bill signed by you, and are not well 
acquainted with your signature, we thought it desirable to see 
that it was genuine. A mere matter of form of course.’ 

“Lord Abchester examined the bill, and his face grew ashy pale. 
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“* Who gave you this ?’ 

“«Your son. We have already advanced £200 on it. But as it 
was a first transaction 

“The old man evidently controlled himself with a great effort, 
He glared at Campbell, who returned the look without an 
appearance of concern. At last Lord Abchester spoke. 

““«The signature is mine.’ 

“«Then we are quite satisfied with our security,’ said Campbell, 
quietly folding up the bill. ‘There is one thing you can do for 
us, Lord Abchester. It would be a great service to a new bank 
like ours if you would transfer your account to us. No doubt 
you would also arrange to keep £20,000 permanently to your 
credit.’ 

“<Tmpossible! Why should I ; 

“Why should you not assist a young concern ?’ said Campbell 
with a meaning smile. 

“¢ But you have no claim on me.’ 

“* An act of kindness like this will be a lasting credit to your 
name and family.’ 

“Lord Abchester looked at him intently. 

«Do you dare ” he snarled. 

“<*T saw it done.’ There was a long pause, then Campbell—‘ It 
is understood you transfer the account here?’ 

«Give me back the bill.’ 

“*We do not part with securities like that,’ said Campbell 
drily, ‘but as long as you comply with the conditions, you may 
be sure this bill will not be mentioned.’ 

“«You drive hard bargains,’ he said, and clutched his hat and 
stick, and staggered from the room. Campbell waited till he had 
been gone some minutes. Then he took up Bradshaw and flung 
it to the furthest corner of the office. 

«We don’t want that now.’ 

“We shall on Thursday,’ said I, picking it up. ‘I suppose 
he'll pay the money to-morrow.’ 

“<«T thought you had more brains, Renfrew. Can’t you rise 
above the methods of the common pickpocket—filching and 
running away? Sit down and put these books in order. At least 
you learnt that at Baigent’s.’ 

“«What, and leave behind us full proof of what we have 
done ?’ 

“*Tdiot,’ said Campbell, ‘I shall not goat all. Don’t you see 
that we have made a business ?’ 

I leapt from my chair and clutched the back, while he showed 
how this account would bring in others, and the cash in hand 
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enable us to trade, and we had only to be honest and our fortune 
was made. 

“Tt has all come true,” he continued; “ we never looked behind 
us since. It killed Lord Abchester. He died within a month, 
but his son had to agree to our terms as well. Campbell 
took most of the money to London, and lent it to other 
young Montgomerys. You've heard of Sam Israels? He was 
Campbell.” 

There was silence when Mr. Renfrew concluded. Hardy 
broke it. 

“Thank you, Mr. Renfrew. Your story is most interesting. 
Now, remember, you may be asked for it again. I order you not 
to tell it, and you know you can’t disobey me.” 

“T know.” 

“Now you can go home again. I wish to ask you nothing 


“Thank you,” and he turned and went out. 

“Hardy,” I said, as the door closed, “1 am ruined.” 

“Why?” 

“He is certain to remember this to-morrow, and will never 
forgive me for hearing his confession.” 

“My dear fellow, I answer for it he will not remember a word 
to-morrow morning. He'll feel tired of course. If he does 
remember, you know too much. Find out whether Campbell ever 
existed. But now it is getting late, and I think I have shown 
you enough to-night to establish your faith in hypnotism. Good 
night.” 

Next morning I went to the bank as usual. Mr. Renfrew was 
late, but Mr. Leitch opened the bank, a formal old gentleman who 
wore swallow-tailed coats by day, with stock and high collars— 
yet kindly, and always ready to gossip. I had no difficulty in 
identifying him with young Leitch, the tool of Renfrew and 
Campbell, nor in establishing the existence of Campbell. 

“One of the founders of the bank, Mr. Anstruther. A remark- 
able financial genius. But he would not be cooped up in a 
country town.” 

Sure of my ground, I awaited Mr. Renfrew’s arrival. I gave a 
gasp as he came straight to my desk on entering, but it was 
merely to give some directions, and it was plain he remembered 
nothing. 

“Governor seems rather dicky this morning,” whispered Brook. 

“He may have had a bad night,” I answered. 

Hardy says we might be partners in Renfrew, Crawford, 
Leitch & Co. if we liked, and I believe he is right. 
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Montaigne. 


‘THERE are some among us who are nothing if we are not orthodox; 
to such I would say eschew Montaigne. It is better to submit to 
the ignominy of hearing his name mentioned by your friends 
with ease and familiarity, while to you it is but a dead letter, 
than to set yourself the painful task of reading his writings. For 
painfal the task would inevitably prove from the standpoint of 
orthodoxy. The student of Montaigne must be prepared to lay 
aside all prejudice, nay, even to suppress, for the time being, 
some of his dearest and most sacred convictions, not to mention 
a certain refinement with which nature, and the increased civilisa- 
tion of the nineteenth century, have endowed him. 

La Bruyere said of Rabelais, “Il passe bien au-dela du pire 
quand il est mauvais, et quand il est bon il va jusqu’a l’excel- 
lent et l’exquis.” ‘This criticism would need to be somewhat 
diluted before it could be applied to Montaigne ; yet it would be 
idle to deny that our insular sensibilities are apt to recoil at 
times from his freedom of speech, even while we make due allow- 
ance for the corrupt age in which he flourished. The condition of 
mind in which the cheery philosopher lived and died was 
undoubtedly one of scepticism. His motto, “ Que scais-je?” 
rings in our ears as we turn over the pages of his essays. The 
doubts and questionings which assail all thinking men from time 
to time were his constant companions. This is surely, to a great 
extent, a question of temperament, nay, perchance, of heredity, 
as is also the effect which this very scepticism produces on us. 
Some are crushed down by it; they go through the world with 
bent head and downcast eye. Others, on the contrary, are genial 
in spite of their uncertainties, their laugh being just as heart- 
whole, even though called forth by the faults and follies of 
others. 

To this latter class Michel de Montaigne belongs par excellence, 
but it must be owned that, while pointing out the errors of his 
neighbours, he did not shrink from acknowledging his own. 
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Indeed, it is doubtful whether he did not claim a larger share of 
them than was his just due. His worst enemy could not denounce 
him more boldly than he denounces himself. “The best virtue I 
have has in it some tincture of vice,” says he; and again, when 
discoursing on ‘Task and Theme,’ “ Others have been emboldened 
to speak of themselves, because they have found worthy and rich 
subject in themselves. I, contrariwise, because I have found 
mine so barren and so shallow, that it cannot admit suspicion of 
ostentation. I willingly judge of other men’s actions ; of mine, by 
reason of their nullity, I give small cause to judge. I find not so 
much good in myself, but I may speak of it without blushing.” 
There is a suspicion of self-glorification in the avidity with 
which he acknowledges his own shortcomings; described by his 
facile pen they are apt to take upon themselves the guise of 
virtues. We are touched by an odd sense of self-reproach if 
bound to confess that we do not share all the foibles of this easy, 
egotistical, self-satisfied philosopher, rather than elated by any 
conviction of moral superiority. And what are his faults? Of 
those attributed by Macaulay to the literary character, namely, 
“vanity, jealousy, morbid sensibility,” one alone could be applied 
to him, and that only by his detractors, since between egotism 
and vanity there is a wide gulf fixed. That Montaigne was the 
prince of egotists cannot be denied; he himself admits it with 
characteristic artlessness in his answer to Henry of Valois, who 
condescended to express admiration of his book. ‘“ Then,” replied 
Montaigne, with his whimsical smile, “ your Majesty must needs 
like me, for my book contains nothing but a dissertation on 
myself and my notions.” This statement is supported by another 
made with equal freedom, to the effect that the public might 
learn as much of him in three days from his book as in three 
years’ acquaintance. if this be true, surely Montaigne may claim 
the first rank as biographer, for though he has not favoured us 
with any circumstantial account of his own life, we find in his 
essays details as to his tastes, habits, prejudices, principles, hopes, 
fears, loves, and hates, given with an accuracy that may be called 
Boswellian. He had, it appears, no desire to figure before the 
world as a hero; on the contrary, he makes public parade of his 
selfishness, the commonest, but withal the most detestable of 
vices, for he affirms boldly that he is entirely uninterested in 
other people’s affairs, is insensible to any evils which do not touch 
him personally, and that he would as soon lend any man his blood 
as his pains, etc., etc., sentiments which many may entertain, but 
to which few would confess, and which hardly appear consistent 
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character of others. We turn with relief from avowals such as 
these to his encomiums on the virtues of the poor, a class which at 
that period seemed to exist only to be oppressed and trodden 
down by their wealthier neighbours. He laughs to scorn the 
philosophy of which he himself had been so diligent a student, 
when contemplating the noble patience of his suffering retainers, 
during a time of pestilence whick drove him, with many of: his 
compeers, into safer and more sanitary quarters. 

“The poor people whom we see scattered there,” writes he, 
“who know nothing of Aristotle or Cato, of example or precept, 
from them does nature draw forth day by day results of firmness 
and patience more pure and abiding than those which we study so 
curiously in the schools.” The sympathy which prompted this 
utterance is also to be traced throughout his essay on ‘ Cruelty.’ 
‘« As for me,” he says, “1 could never so much as endure, without 
remorse or grief, to see a poor, silly, and innocent beast pursued 
and killed, which is harmless and void of defence, and of whom 
we receive no offence at all. And as it commonly happeneth, 
that when the stag begins to be embossed, and finds his strength 
to fail him, having no remedy left him, doth yield and bequeath 
himself unto us that pursue him, with tears suing to us for 
mercy, was ever a grievous spectacle unto me. I seldom take 
any beast alive, but I give him his liberty. Pythagoras was 
wont to buy fishes of fishers, and birds of fowlers, to set them free 
again.” 

And further on, still speaking of his friends, the ‘ harmless 
beasts,” and in defence of his own soft-heartedness, “lest anybody 
should jest at this sympathy which I have with them, Divinity 
itself willeth us to show them some favour ; and considering that 
one self-same Master (I mean the incomparable world’s Framer) 
hath placed all creatures in this His wondrous place for His 
service, and that they, as well as we, are of His household, I say 
it hath some reason to enjoin us to show some respect and 
affection towards them,” etc., ete. And finally: “I am not afraid 
to declare the tenderness of my childish nature, which is such 
that I cannot well reject my dog if he chance (although out of 
season) to fawn upon me, or beg me to play with him.” 

In face of the exquisite tenderness of sentiments such as 
these, which are scattered broadcast throughout the essay, we are 
tempted to believe that Montaigne belied himself, exaggerating 
his own shortcomings in his wish to be perfectly truthful. He 
professes to care for no one but himself, yet he loved his father 
dearly, guarded with jealous care the stick which the old man 
had used when walking, and wore during his own riding excur- 
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sions the cloak which had been his property. Of this father he 
speaks with tenderness and reverence, entering {into minute 
details of his personal appearance, and dwelling with loving 
insistence upon his erect figure, modesty of demeanour, and 
pleasing expression. Montaigne pei. is described by his son as 
of “a conscientiousness and religiousness tending rather towards 
superstition than towards the other extreme.” But whatever his 
beliefs were, it is evident that they stood him in good stead as a 
guide to life. He was, like his son, a courtier, but he kept his 
soul pure, and appears to have profited by La Fontaine’s advice: 


“ Messieurs les courtisans cessez de vous détruire, 
Faites si vous pouvez votre cour sans vous nuire.” 


In educating his third son Michel, he put into execution a plan 
of his own devising, an outcome probably of certain theories then 
prevalent, which strikes one as sufficiently original. Determined 
that the child should be familiar with the language of the ancients, 
he saw to it that none should address him in any but Latin, 
which was also spoken constantly in his hearing, and initiated 
him into the intricacies of the Greek declensions, together with 
arithmetical and geometrical problems, with a gentleness and 
patience which did him infinite credit. 

Meanwhile the esthetic side of the boy’s nature was not 
neglected, for by express arrangement he was awakened from his 
slumbers every morning by soft strains of music. No wonder that 
with such a training all that was idyllic and poetic in his tempera- 
ment was fostered, no wonder that later on in life he devoted him- 
self to the service of the Muses, gaining from no less a critic than 
his countryman Sainte-Beuve, the title of the French Horace. 

Neither at school nor at college did the youth exhibit any 

extraordinary ability, and on quitting the latter he appears to 
have lived the life of a gay young man of the period, studying law 
in a dilettante fashion. Paris was not without its attractions for 
him, and his conduct unfortunately formed no exception to that 
of his compeers in that dissolute age. Yet to the last he never 
lost his admiration for the gay city, that great city by which 
alone he was a Frenchman. 
_ Travelling in those days was not so easy a matter as it now 
is, but Montaigne made more than one journey, visiting both 
Switzerland and Italy, and enjoying to the full new scenes and 
new experiences. 

It was during one of these absences that he was elected mayor 
of Bordeaux, an office previously held by his father. In 
accepting this appointment he disclaimed all special qualifica- 
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tions, contrasting himself unfavourably with his predecessor, and 
though he fulfilled his duties satisfactorily, there is no doubt that 
he laid down the sceptre of office more willingly than he had 
taken it up; witness the announcement made upon his retirement 
to the chateau of Périgeux :— 


“In the year of our Lord 1571, aged thirty-eight, on the eve of the 
Kalends of March, the anniversary of his birth, Michel de Montaigne, 
having been long weary of the slavery of courts and public employments, 
takes refuge in the bosom of the Jearned virgins. He designs in quiet 
and indifference to all things to conclude there the remainder of his life, 
already more than half past; and he has dedicated to repose and liberty 
this agreeable and peaceful abode which he has inherited from his 
ancestors.” 


It was during his term of office that he made the acquaintance 
of Etienne de la Boétie; in spite of the stress and pressure of a 
public life he found time for a friendship that has become classic, 
a friendship so full of passion and tenderness that it may be 
described as “ passing the love of women.” 

For four years only were the two knit together by links of love 
stronger than iron bands, for four happy years, whose charms he 
has in some measure laid before us in his memorable essay on 
Friendship. 


“For truly,” he writes, “if I compare the rest of my fore-passed life, 
which, although I have by the mere mercy of God passed at rest and ease, 
and, except the loss of so dear a friend, free from all grievous affection, 
with an ever-quietness of mind, as one that have taken my natural and 
original commodities in good payment, without searching any others; if, 
as I say, I compare it all unto the four years Iso happily enjoyed the 
sweet company and most dear society of that worthy man, it is nought 
but a vapour, nought but a dark and irksome light. Ido but languish, I 
do but sorrow; and even those pleasures all things present me with, 
instead of yielding me comfort, do but re-double the grief of his loss. 
We were co-partners in all things—all things were with us at half; 
methinks I have stolen his part from him.” 


A single quotation from an essay such as this is however 
miserably inadequate, it must be read and re-read. This remark 
with a few exceptions applies to the whole collection ; in whatever 
mood we may chance to be we have but to turn over the pages, 
and we shall indubitably light upon a chapter to suit that mood. 
Eight years before his retirement Montaigne had taken to himself 
a wife, Francoise de la Chassagne, but for her he makes no 
protestation of love, nor does he in his writings exalt the state of 
matrimony. “Might I have had my own will,” he says, “I would 
not have married Wisdom herself if she would have had me; but 
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tis to much purpose to evade it, the common custom and use of 
life will have it so.” 

By his own confession his morality would not commend itself 
to our modern views; it was such as was prevalent among the 
French nobility of the sixteenth century, and the immortal 
essayist was according to some critics neither worse nor better 
than his neighbours. This assertion may be perfectly true as 
regards his conduct, but the licence which he permitted himself 
in writing, outstepped, according to his own admission, that of 
the age in which he lived. Yet he condescends to defend it by an 
appeal to his readers, whose tastes he professes to consult in the 
matter. That he succeeded in pleasing them is undoubtedly true, 
that he pleased himself also, by indulging a tendency which 
increased with increasing years, is also, it is to be feared, equally 
true. 

Yet in other respects he was a man of honour. 

“The law of honour,” he says, “seems to me far stronger and 
more weighty than that of legal obligation. I am throttled less 
tight by a lawyer than by myself.” A goodly sentiment this, 
which some of us might do well to make our own. 

In his country home he sought retirement, not solitude. The 
man who had found pleasure in court life was not likely to hide 
himself from his fellows; on the contrary, he made a genial and 
pleasant host. Picturing him in this capacity we wish that there 
had been preserved to us some records of his conversation. 
Surely it must have been sufficiently humorous. His essay on 
physic lies open before us :— 


“T have a contemptuous indifference to medicine at ordinary times, but 
when I am taken ill, instead of coming to terms with it, I begin more 
thoroughly to hate and fear it, and I reply to those who press me to take 
physic that they must wait, at any rate, until Iam restored to my usual 


health and strength, that I may be better able to stand the potency and 
danger of their compounds.” 


This view is certainly a novel one, and taking into considera- 
tion the position which the science of medicine occupied in his 
time, not altogether so preposterous as it appears at first sight. 
We are even tempted to believe in the truth of his assertion that 
the doctors killed a friend of his (La Boétie), who was worth the 
whole of them put together. 

The man who could write thus must have been good company 
on a winter’s evening, when the curtains were drawn, the fire 
burnt cheerily, and ruddy wine sparkled in the goblet. On his 
egotism we have already dwelt; it must have inspired much of 
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his talk, since his essays, to quote Emerson, are but “the 
language of conversation transferred to a book.” 

Some of our ablest and most amusing writers have been but 
poor talkers. Montaigne, however, did not undervalue the 
pleasures of discourse or shrink from an argument, ranking both 
higher than the profit to be gathered from the perusal of books. 
“Tf I converse with a man of mind, and no flincher, who presses 
hard upon and digs at me right and left, his imagination raises 
up mine; jealousy, glory, and contention stimulate and raise me 
up to something above myself; unison is a quality altogether 
obnoxious in conversation.” 

This latter remark can only be taken as true in conjunction 
with another made by the same author :—‘“I can peaceably argue 
a whole day together if the argument be carried on with order.” 

As he proceeds to enlarge upon this subject, we awaken to the 
fact that he must have proved a very formidable adversary, 
somewhat Socratic in his method of dealing with his opponent, 
sometimes feigning obtuseness, sometimes probing, sometimes 
cross-questioning, never wearying in his search for truth, always, 
and under all conditions, master of himself. 

He was not a strong man, but he bore his ill-health patiently, 
relieving his mind at times by a description of his ailments, 
minute details as to his habits, and a painstaking account of the 
diet he found most suitable to his enfeebled constitution. 

It was in the year 1592, at the age of sixty, that Montaigne 
died. He had been ill of a quinsy, and lay speechless for three 
days. Shortly before his death he ordered the Mass to be 
celebrated in his presence, having throughout his life observed 
with more or less regularity the rites of the Romish Church, in 
whose doctrines he professed to believe implicitly, although he 
appealed in his writings to ancient philosophers such as Plutarch, 
Seneca, Socrates, rather than to the authority of the Scriptures. 
This fact may perhaps be accounted for by a desire to air, for the 
benefit of the public, some of the learning which he had acquired 
during an extensive study of classical literature, although he 
points out at every suitable opportunity whence he has drawn his 
inspiration. 

“We can talk and prate,” writes he, when discoursing on 
pedantism. “Cicero says thus; these are Plato’s customs; 
these are the very words of Aristotle; but what say we our- 
selves? what do we? what judge we? A parrot would say 
as much,” 

This is not the language of a man who is willing to let another 
think for him; nor was it as a mere mouthpiece of the ancients 
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that Michel de Montaigne gained celebrity. On the contrary, 
his essays are remarkable before all else, because they marked a 
new departure in literature. He abjured the stilted style of 
writing hitherto in vogue, and setting a fashion of his own, spoke 
to the people in a language which all could understand, not of 
set purpose, upon set topics, but easily, and at random, upon any 
subject which chanced to appeal to him at the moment, some of 
such paramount interest as to be worthy his pen; others so 
trifling as to possess attraction only because it was he who wrote. 
His language was simple, strong, and powerful. “I refuse no 
phrase of those which run in the French streets.” This is his 
own definition, a better one than can be offered by the most 
elaborate of critics. He was proud of his native tongue, and held 
in derision “fools who will go a quarter of a league out of their 
way to run after a new word.” 

The spirit of truth breathes throughout every line, whether he 
is grave or gay, jesting or in earnest, meditative or sarcastic. We 
have the man himself, not the man as he would fain figure before 
an admiring audience: “ Nous sommes tous ignorants ; quant aux 
ignorants qui font les suffisants, ils sont au-dessous des singes.” 

This sentiment of Voltaire Montaigne would certainly have 
echoed. He gives his opinions of life with unsparing frankness; 
oftentimes we differ from them, but we never have to quarrel with 
the author for having expressed them vaguely, or to reproach him 
for allowing us to waste precious time in unravelling his meaning 
from a labyrinth of words. He has faults probably ; no writer 
has ever set himself up so boldly as a target for the critics; but 
he is true to the core, and scanty as are the records of his 
daily life, offering but meagre materials for a biography, we feel 
that we know him. Even in describing his personal appearance 
he is painfully realistic, setting before us the image of a thick- 
set, broadly-built, clumsy little man, so undersized that the 
passers-by jostled and elbowed him, while the mud from the 
ill-kept streets freely bespattered him; having no dignity of 
bearing, with a loud and noisy voice; restless and fidgety ; 
awkward with his hands; with eyes that could not be kept from 
wandering, etc., etc. This is not an inviting picture; it is 
possible that Etienne de la Boétie, using the same materials, but 
seeing his friend in the light of love, might have painted one more 
to our liking. But Michel de Montaigne had a holy hatred for 
shams and pretences, and was entirely real in the most unreal of 
ages, Truth was, with him, the first of all virtues. “To be 
sincerely true,” he says, “is the beginning of a great virtue, 
and the first article Plato requireth in his Commonwealth.” 


— 
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In these modern days our authors are interviewed so constantly 
that our imagination is but little taxed as to their surroundings 
and mode of life; we are even favoured with engravings of their 
studies, wherein the writers are depicted, seated pen in hand at 
their own desks. Montaigne, in a short paragraph, places before 
us a picture of his retreat, the library in the tower of the chateau, 
from whose windows he could survey his entire domain; below it, 
in the second storey, is his sleeping apartment ; on the lowermost 
storey of all his chapel. 

But no place is more entirely his own than this, his library. 
“Elsewhere I have but a verbal essence of confused authority,” 
he says, having previously explained that here his sway is so 
absolute that neither wife, nor child, nor acquaintance dare enter 
uninvited. Five racks or shelves held his precious books, his most 
cherished companions. It is with a charming abandon that he 
describes his method of reading them—not certainly that adopted 
by the orthodox student. He read as he felt inclined, according 
to the mood which possessed him, and Michel de Montaigne had 
more moods than most men. There is a quaintness peculiarly his 
own in the following avowal :— 


“If, in reading, I fortune to meet with any difficult points, I fret not 
myself about them, but after I have given them a charge or two I leave 
them as I found them. Should I earnestly plod upon them I should lose 
both time and myself, for I have a skipping wit. What I see not at the 
first view, I shall less see it if I opinionate myself upon it. If one book 
seem tedious unto me I take another, which I follow not with any earnest- 
ness, except it be at such hours as I am idle, or that I am weary with 
doing nothing.” 


He gave the preference to ancient authors, and it is probable 
that the poets Virgil, Lucretius, Catullus, Horace, Lucan, Terence, 
etc., were often taken down from their shelves. His criticisms 
and eulogies of his favourite poets are as simple and to the point 
as the rest of his utterances, but withal acute, painstaking, and 
scholarly. In this instance he not only tells us what he likes, but 
also the reason for his liking, and on such a point his opinion 
should be of some value; nor does he, in giving it, lay himself 
open to the raillery of the younger Scaliger, who so indignantly 
repudiated the great essayist’s inveterate habit of confiding to the 
public his likes and dislikes, characterising it as, “La grande 
tadaisse de Montaigne, qui a écrit qu'il aimait mieux le vin blanc 
—que diable a t’on a faire de scavoir ce qu'il aime ?” 

In answer to this remonstrance Montaigne might have pointed 
to words used in his preface, wherein he plainly indicated that he 
was the subject of his own book, and that he wrote for no other 
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end but what was “ domestic and private.” Yet at the present 
day his essays are translated into almost all European languages, 
John Florio and Cotton having rendered them in English, the 
latter, it is generally considered, with the greater faithfulness. 
It was this translation to which Emerson so constantly referred. 
He found it lying neglected in his father’s library, and records 
the delight and wonder with which he pored over its contents, 
feeling as though he had himself written it in a former life. 

This corresponds with the verdict on his essays given by 
another of his admirers: “On y trouve tout ca qu’on a jamais 
pensé.” 

Surely this is high praise; surely, also, it has been re-echoed 
by hundreds of readers in more modern days. He wrote, according 
to his own statement, to please himself, not with any rule or 
method, but just as the fancy seized him; in following thus idly 
wherever the star of his genius led him, he succeeded in pleasing 
others. Nay, perchance, though he harboured no such purpose, 
he taught them also, since in the year 1833 Emerson came upon 
the tomb of a certain Auguste Collignon at Pire la Chaise, and 
pausing to read the inscription, found it asserted of the dead man, 
that “he lived to do right, and had formed himself to virtue on 
the essays of Montaigne.” 

The words read strangely contrasted with those attributed to 
Addison and printed in the Spectator :— 


“Perhaps the most eminent egotist that ever appeared in the world was 
Montaigne, the author of the celebrated essays. This lively old Gascon 
has woven all his bodily infirmities into his works; and after having 
spoken of the faults and virtues of any other men, immediately publishes 
to the world how it stands with himself in that particular. Had he kept 
his own counsel he might have passed for a much better man, though, 
perhaps, he would not have been so diverting an author. The title of an 
essay promises, perhaps, a discourse upon Virgil or Julius Cesar, but, 
when you look into it, you are sure to meet with more upon Monsieur 
Montaigne than of either of them.” 


This is perfectly true, but in spite of his egotism (perhaps in 
virtue of it), in spite of his numerous faults, in spite of the 
selfishness he so openly proclaims, in spite of passages which 
repel and shock, Monsieur Montaigne lives still, and thousands 
reserve a warm corner in their heart for the cheery, genial gossip, 
who unconsciously, but none the less effectively, produced a 
revolution in an important branch of literature, sweeping the path 
clear of pedantry for such as should care to follow in his footsteps. 
He lives still, because he dared to tell the truth, whether speaking 
of himself or addressing others. The fears that make traitors of 
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most of us did not assail him, or if at times this was the case, he 
laughed them to scorn. He lives still as Shakespeare lives, 
although three hundred years have passed since the death which 
he contemplated so fearlessly, and which he characterised as of a 
piece with life, reft him from his pleasant country home with all 
its familiar associations ; he lives still in the pages of the book 
which we finger lovingly; he lives still in the motto he was 
so fond of inscribing, that perpetual interrogative which has 
haunted other minds than his, and will continue to haunt them, 
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“ Que scais-je ? 


L. E. Trppeman. 











Houndel, 


Forcive me, sweet! I saw thy face 
Just for one moment in the street, 
And now of course I’m in disgrace— 


Forgive me, sweet! 


I rather thought that we should meet 
In some such compromising place, 


Just when I’d promised Rose a treat. 


And dost thou think my conduct base? 
It was a little indiscreet— 
What can I say to meet the case? 


Forgive me—sweet ? 


E. H. Lacon Warson, 





Che Island of Affliction. 


Ir was early one morning that I found myself on board the little 
Government steamer which runs once a week from the mainland 
to Robben Island, taking supplies and mails. My fellow pas- 
sengers were all of the usual Cape second and third class, There 
was a Salvation Army lass bound to visit her mother, a leper; 
some people of the Prisoners’ Aid or some other society; pos- 
sibly in the crowd there may have been one who, like myself, went 
to see Robben Island; but I believe all had friends either among 
the lunatics, lepers, or convicts. 

The small boat was laden with every conceivable merchan- 
dise. A flock of sheep lay on the deck with their legs tied. 
There were cases of German beer, and the best rose oil from 
New York. In the stern the cargo was piled up as high as the 
little parade deck where I stood. Forage for the cows, bent wood 
chairs, office furniture, bags of coal, all suggested that we were 
bound for an island that produced nothing. 

After we had got away from Cape docks, the Malay women 
sitting on bags of coal in the fore part of the ship began to take 
surreptitious “snacks” from the baskets of good things they had 
brought with them. These Malays are the most pleasure-loving 
people in the world, and not even a visit to Robben Island could 
be regarded as otherwise than an outing or effect any depression 
of their spirits. They were dressed in holiday attire, and as 
usual affected the brightest colours. Sprigged muslins, beauti- 
fully washed (they are nearly all washerwomen, and I only wish 
they would wash my simple shirts with one-tenth the care and 
skill they lavish on their own finery), pink, bright yellow, 
apple-green, plaid or scarlet, sateen or cotton dresses, made very 
fall in the skirt and marvellously stiffened, were barely relieved 
by white aprons embroidered with lace. Silk handkerchiefs of 
some powerful contrast, blue or orange, cover their heads. All 
this gay attire shows off their dark complexions, and agrees with 
their lively manners. They are perfectly clean and well-washed 
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in their persons, their husbands being strict Moslems, and they 
always seem to have plenty of money, and go about, the gayest 
of the race, in hansoms and four-in-hands on all public holidays, 
on their own Sunday and on ours. Sometimes a husband will 
join in their cheerful little sallies; otherwise they are light- 
hearted, happy, and careless, without a thought of the other sex. 

No crowd in Capetown is complete without its Malay women, 
but their presence jarred upon me on board that steamer. 
Some of the lunatics with a warder were fishing from a boat off 
Robben Island, and as we passed the Malay women flew from 
their perch on the coal sacks to poke fun at their too evidently 
senseless sport. I have certainly seen something rather similar 
at home among people bent on pleasure, and I suppose that 
familiarity breeds contempt everywhere. For a favourite outing 
the expedition to Robben Island is voted first class by the Malays, 
and I was only seeing what happens every week. 

The landing is dangerous, and we anchored about a mile from 
the island. A barge rowed by Kaffir convicts came alongside, 
and in this we stepped and rolled through the surf to the evident 
discomfort of some on board. The barge grounded while still in 
deep water, probably owing to the masses of seaweed, and the 
swell came over the stern. More convicts in a truly hideous 
dress were waiting for us in pairs carrying wooden armchairs. 
Into one of these I stepped, carefully holding up my dress, and 
more than once I thought my bearers would have been knocked 
down by the waves which rolled breast high to the convicts. 
The landing is made additionally repulsive by the awful scent of 
rotten seaweed. The wash is thick and turbid with slime and 
sand, and I should not have relished being deposited in it with 
all my clothes on. 

A policeman armed with a rifle stood on the edge of the water, 
and on stepping out of the chair I was received by the Chief 
Commissioner himself, who introduced me to his wife. 

The whole experience so far had depressed me profoundly, so 
that it was with difficulty I could summon a smile and force 
myself to respond to their hospitable welcome and kind inquiries 
as to whether the passage had been agreeable or otherwise. 

Mrs. Jenner is a woman of very quick sympathies, and pro- 
bably caught my feelings in my face, for she said— 

“ Are you sorry now you've come? Do you really think you 
will go and see the lepers? It’s very brave if you will.” 

“You must do just as you like,” said Captain Jenner. “The 


trolly is there ; and here is your pass, and my wife will go with 
you herself.” 
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There was something reassuring about my host. In his broad 
shoulders, hooked nose, the steady expression of his frank eyes 
and the firm chin, I recognised the type of my countrymen, 
whose resolution and courage have borne such excellent results in 
administrative work all over the empire. 

“T go through the wards every day,” said Mrs. Jenner. “I 
don’t mind so much now, but at first 7¢ was awful. Oh yes, we've 
been here five months, and that’s quite four months too many. 
At any rate you must have a glass of wine first. Come with me 
to Mrs. Jodd’s. Mrs. Jodd? Oh, she’s one of the doctors’ wives. 
She will be delighted! Delighted to see any one from over 
there.” 

I was taken to a little one-storeyed house facing the sea, and 
sitting in the prettily furnished drawing-room I had time to 
recover my nerve. It was indescribably pleasant to find a culti- 
vated home, with a lovely pet cat and a little child, and to take 
note that these two ladies had kindly human faces, although they 
lived in this hideous desolate spot, and were even then discoursing 
on the approaching death of a couple of lepers. 

“The trolly is waiting, and if you still feel you have courage 
we had better start at once,” said Mrs. Jenner, so we left the 
oasis and plunged out into the dry desolate sandhill towards the 
trolly drawn by a mule. 

“You must hold very tight, or else you will be thrown off; 
you see we have no roads in this sand. A trolly on rails is posi- 
tively the only thing. Now hold tight, and I'll tell you about it 
all as we go along. That’s the shop,” she said, pointing to an 
iron hut. “That man makes two or three thousand a year at 
least. He can only get things through my husband’s orders, so 
we know exactly. Nothing is allowed to be sold here without 
permission. Hulloa! Kitty, there you are! That poor old thing 
is a lunatic. We are going through the lunatics now. Oh yes! 
They like me to wave to them”; and no doubt they did, for the 
poor dull face of the crazy old half-breed lit up with positive 
sunshine, and she flourished both arms as long as we were in 
sight. 

“Lizzie! How smart you are! That poor thing has put on 
that bright shawl to come out and show herself to us! She knew 
we were coming. They are all lunatics here. Now we are 
coming to the lepers. The other side of that wire fence.” 

We stopped, and a policeman armed like the other presented 
arms. Mrs. Jenner spoke to him and we went on again. 

“Those men are lepers. They are Europeans.” We were 
passing the same monotonous-looking iron huts. Each hut was 
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a ward in which patients suffering from a certain form of disease 
or alike in race were kept. For instance, the Malays had their 
ward—so had the Free Staters, and so on. 

At last we came to the women’s wards, and climbing down from 
the trolly, I followed Mrs. Jenner towards the verandah, where 
the leprous women sat or lay or stood as it pleased their fancy. 
Not one had a book or any occupation. Theirs was an in- 
describably wearisome, aimless existence, marked by a terrible 
amputation, or the funeral of some fellow-sufferer. No one could 
tell whose turn might come next to lose an arm, foot or leg, or 
who would be summoned to the peace of death. No disease is so 
uncertain in its development and termination as leprosy. 

I stopped and spoke to one half-caste, whose sad eyes seemed to 
search my face. She was hugging her hands under a sort of 
apron, and just for a moment drew them out with a sudden wish 
to enlist my sympathy. There was not a finger left, only the 
palms of her hands. Her feet were going in the same way. The 
disease had attacked the extremities, and was eating its way 
through flesh and bone. 

“Ah, it is sad to be here!” she moaned, “away from my 
children! ” 

“Tt is sad,” I said, “ but it would be sadder to be with them, 
and feeling that you were bringing this suffering upon them.” 

But she shook her head. “That isn’t so!” she said pettishly. 
“Tf God meant them to have it they would have it.” 

I looked at her and saw that she was a Malay, and con- 
sequently a fatalist. Then I marvelled to what depth of distress 
even the gay, light-hearted Malay could fall. 

“Do you think,” she asked, with rising wrath, “that I would 
give it them ?” 

“You could not help it, you see. You would not mean it. 
But you would not trust a child near the fire, would you?” 

“No, no. My husband sees after them. But what can a man 
do? And Government deceived me! It deceives us all. It 
said, ‘Come here for a little time, and you will be cured. Three 
months.’ AndI have been here two years, and they will never, 
never let me go home!” and with a gesture of despair the poor 
thing turned away and hobbled further from me. 

By the doorway as we were entering sat another half-breed 
of a strongly negroid type. ‘“ Ha, ha! missus,” she laughed, 
with a twinkle of real fun in her eye. ‘ What is that you're 
saying? ‘Why haven’t Ia hat on? Isn’t my handkerchief good 
enough?’ Oh, they are scolding me. They say I don’t speak 
to the missus as I ought,” and she mimicked her friends. “ But 
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the missus understands me, and I understand the missus. She’s 
good enough for me, and I’m good enough for her. Have you 
brought me any scraps, missus ?” 

Inside the ward some women were sitting on the floor against 
the wall amusing themselves with patchwork. This is their only 
occupation, and scraps, so they said, were “ very scarce.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Jenner, “ people send ready made clothing, 
but you don’t know the blessing of these scraps.” 

The neatness of this patchwork was astonishing, and to see 
them at work a most remarkable sight. One poor creature had 
only the stumps of her two arms left. Yet she sat there 
positively laying out her patchwork with these stumps. The 
disease even showed itself attacking the bare arms in great white 
patches through the dark skin. Day by day she could watch the 
patches growing, and knew that soon her arms would both be 
gone, and this little employment, which she said “ made the time 
pass so pleasantly,” would no longer be possible. 

I pass over the suffering of the worst cases—those who had 
lost eyes and ears, those whose heads were swollen to three and 
four times their natural size, and whose countenances were no 
longer human. The greatest suffering of all—the sense of exile 
—the knowledge of the loathsomeness of their condition, the 
hopelessness of their fate, the excruciating inward irritation 
which goaded them to evil thoughts. All these things appeared 
to me far greater than any physical affliction; and yet there was 
amongst them such brilliant heroism! 

One old Dutchwoman, nearly blind and almost footless, sat 
there in the ward, and recognising Mrs. Jenner’s voice welcomed 
us with a gentle, dignified, courteous mien. She could not speak 
English, but the matron, Miss Feston, who was with us, translated 
the Dutch, and here and there I could catch a word for myself. 

She was very grateful for many mercies. The Lord had been 
good to her. Captain Jenner was a kind master, a reasonable 
man with a sympathising heart. She was very sorry; all were 
sorry that he was soon to go away, but it was better for him. 
She was content. She was waiting the Lord’s time, till Jesus 
called her home. 

“That old woman is an angel in this place,” said Mrs. Jenner 
as we left the ward. 

In another ward a little boy suffering from water on the brain. 
(the disease having taken that form) lay half asleep. Hearing 
the sound of our voices he woke up, and without attempting to 
raise his heavy head, he whispered as a smile broke over his face— 

“A glass o’ beer, missus! ” 
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“Oh, Frankie, I didn’t expect you to ask for that!” 

“Yes, a glass o’ beer, missus.” 

“ He always likes to ask me for something,” said Mrs, Jenner 
to me, “ but this is very strange.” 

“Tt’s just a fancy,” said the matron. “He has what the 
doctor orders; and the other day they gave him a very little 
weak brandy and water. That has probably put this into his 
head.” 

Amongst the men I could not but be struck with one Dutch- 
man, a farmer who had come there voluntarily. He sat erect, a 
man of tremendous physique, evidently accustomed to an active 
outdoor life among his flocks. Loathsome to all his surroundings, 
he had come here to die. It recalled the old times when lepers 
went and lived among the tombs. The disease had destroyed his 
speech, and he sat there speechless, and might sit thera for six 
years. 

I tried to tell him through an interpreter that I came from the 
country, and loved the country, and was sorry for him. He 
listened, making no assent. He might have been a carved image, 
but for the agony which shone in his glittering eyes. 

“Now in this room (he has a room to himself now) there is 
poor Johannes Wessel. He can’t live much longer. My husband 
will tell you his story afterwards. So I just want you to see 
him.” 

In the small room Wessel lay in bed. He was propped up by 
pillows, a clean white cloth was drawn up over his face. By his 
side sat his wife, who was not a leper. She looked up at us with 
infinite sadness in her large dark eyes, and leaning forward drew 
back the cloth. 

The face was very pale. The eyes were wide open, for the 
eyes of a leper never close even in sleep. The eyeballs were 
rolled back as though he were already dead, but he breathed 
slowly and easily in his sleep, and there was in his pale face a 
look of rapture and triumph, such as one only catches sometimes 
in the faces of those who are passing hence. 

Very quietly we crept away leaving the poor wife watching 
still. 

“That was one of the very nicest! I liked that poor fellow so 
much!” said Mrs. Jenner. ‘“ My husband must tell you his 
story.” 

One more ride upon the trolly, and I found myself sitting in 
the cool pleasant sitting-room of the Chief Commissioner’s house, 
situated at the extreme end of the island looking towards 
Capetown. 

VOL. CVI. F 
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After complimenting Captain Jenner on the cleanliness and 
order which prevailed everywhere, I asked him to tell me about 
Johannes Wessel. 

“Poor fellow!” he said. “That story is sad enough. You 
know there is always discontent here. Some of it is reasonable, 
no doubt, and some not. Of course this is a very difficult place to 
manage. There are lunatics, lepers, and convicts. There are 
conflicting opinions among doctors, conflicting interests among 
the clergy. Then there are the supplies, which are no easy 
matter. Amongst other things, I have to keep cows, and, as you 
see, get over a flock of sheep at a time, so that I am a cattle- 
farmer as well. Of course they do grumble, some of them. I 
talk to them sometimes. I said to one fellow, a Kaffir boy, ‘Why 
do you grumble about being here? What would your own 
people do for you?’ And he said, “I know, massa, I should be a 
beast to them.’ ‘Then why grumble?’ ‘Oh, well, massa, I 
must bark with the other dogs.’ Still, no doubt, it would be 
better if, for instance, they could be employed in some way. As 
for poor Wessel, his was the story of the boat. You may have 
heard that six lepers escaped from Robben Island in a boat? 
They made that boat themselves, and no one knew a word about 
it. It was a marvellous thing about that boat! There are only 
four square miles of leper settlement on this island, and we have 
one hundred and fifty lepers, and only thirty knew about it, and 
they kept the secret. They collected planks and bits of wood, 
and picked up nails. We had some works going on at the time— 
principally the building of that Church of England Chapel, which 
Mr. Wilkins, the English Chaplain, put up chiefly at his own 
expense. They built the boat down among the rocks, mounting 
scouts to give alarm. It was a real boat-shaped thing, you know, 
but the spring tides came up and nearly took it away. Then 
they carried it up on shore, and hid it in a sort of gully or ditch, 
and covered it with dead leaves or bamboos, or anything they 
could find. At last it was ready, and they took it down and 
launched it. First ten got into it, but there was too much water, 
so they brought it ashore again, and caulked and patched it, and 
in a day or two tried again. Eight got in, but there was too 
much water, so six went. They had to bale all the way. Then 
in the surf on the other side it capsized, and Wessel lost his boot 
and cut his foot. However, as he was, he trudged across country, 
making a regular blood-spoor with his bad foot. He went about 
thirty miles, straight to his wife, over beyond those mountains. 
He got to her, but he was tracked and brought back again, and 
his leg had to be amputated. As you know, he is dying now, but 
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we have made a special case of it, and allowed his wife to come. 
Poor fellow! ” 

I was silent, and after afew moments Captain Jenner continued. 

“Tt was a strange thing about that boat! They even got some 
paint and painted ‘Sweetheart’ across the stern! Yes, they did! 
Isaid to Wessel, afterwards, ‘ Weren’t you frightened when you got 
half way and the water came in, and you knew you might drown? 
Weren’t you afraid?’ But he said, ‘No. If we got across we 
night see our friends, and if we didn’t we could but perish.’ ” 

I thought of him lying there, with his wish granted at last. 
And when I met his pastor, Mr. Morgan, and mentioned Wessel’s 
courage, I felt rebuked by the poor man’s simple correction—* He 
sees in it all a merciful Providence.” 

After luncheon, we went round to see the lunatics. These 
poor creatures appear to be given as much liberty as their cases 
will permit, and they are encouraged to employ themselves in 
laundry-work, sweeping, tidying, and cleaning. The whole scene 
was distinctly cheering after the lepers. Although at home we 
are accustomed to look upon our lunatics as the saddest feature in 
our civilisation, the contrast with leprosy is distinctly favourable 
to lunacy. 

Whether it is wise to use a desolate and wretched sandbank for 
the purpose of a hospital, whether it is advisable to class lepers, 
lunatics, and convicts, though without associating them in the 
same exile, I am not prepared to decide. Possibly the blue book 
shortly to be produced may offer suggestions upon these points ; 
but, before bringing this account to a close, I should like to make 
one practical suggestion to the public. The thing which struck 
me forcibly about Robben Island is its silence. There is the 
monotonous sound of the Atlantic, but no bird sings—there is no 
music. I longed for the soothing influence of music—music in 
any form. At luncheon I mentioned this, and learnt that 
Captain Jenner had tried to form a leper band, but the maimed 
limbs are against the use of instruments. I suggested a street 
piano, and he caught eagerly at the idea. It would be something 
that many of them could work themselves, especially the men 
who have no occupation. May I suggest to any reader whose 
sympathies may have been stirred by this account that nowhere 
on earth is the charity of giving good cheer more pitifully needed 
than in that island—destitute of trees or flowers, or any charm of 
art or Nature, and devoted to the worst forms of suffering to 
which our common humanity is heir. 


“ Frances MacNas.” 
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Cuapter I. 


ONE summer morning, in the year 1660, the sun was shining 
radiantly on the city of Seville. Certain beams, shooting through 
a high stained window of the old cathedral, found their way aslant 
to the picture of St. Anthony of Padua, and, resting there, 
illuminated the profile of the saint himself. Far down below, in 
the dim aisle, knelt a girl whose upturned face betrayed a deep 
admiration of the masterpiece hanging from the wall. The 
impress of admiration was quickly followed by one of gratitude as, 
bending her head towards the ground, she muttered a prayer for 
“the great Murillo.” Her benediction ended, she rose and slowly 
left the building. Emerging from the shadows of the porch, the 
glare of day displayed her as a young woman of the poorest class, 
black-eyed, red-lipped, beautiful. She was a flower-girl by trade, 
but the grace and dignity which invested her supple figure would 
have done credit io a sovereign princess. Dark hair waved about 
her low, smooth forehead, and softened the bold and vivacious 
expression of the eyes. A sweet womanly mouth was hers, made 
to smile or kiss, and saved from the reproach of pouting by an 
unlooked-for squareness of the jaw. It was evident she could be 
determined if she chose. But just at the present moment she did 
not choose. She was dreaming sweetly of the picture in the 
Baptistery. 

Wandering onward, Leona presently reached the bridge, over 
the parapet of which she leaned and watched the widening waters 
of the Guadalquivir. Thus engaged, she did not notice a commotion 
which arose amongst the numerous beggars and other loiterers 
in the immediate vicinity. Everyone was making way for 
gentleman, apparently of high birth, who was wending hitherwards 
from the further side of the bridge. Suddenly he stopped short a 
few paces from the flower-girl and scanned her classic features. 
His keen scrutiny at length pierced the haze which had taken 
possession of Leona’s faculties, and she became aware that she was 
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being stared at intently. She was accustomed to this kind of 
thing, and turned abruptly about to face her critic. But it was 
Murillo himself who stood before her. She knew him at once— 
everyone in Seville knew him. Her bold eyes filled with distress 
and rapidly dropped, while the carnations in her basket were not of 
a deeper hue than the cheeks above them. Murilloapproached and 
purchased some flowers. 

“What are you called?” said he. 

“Leona, la florera, seiior,” replied the girl, coupling her trade 
with her name. 

“Would you not sit to me for a Magdalena? Would you not 
let me put you in one of my pictures?” 

Poor Leona’s memory at once flew back to the cathedral pictures 
full of dignified figures. 

“Leona has no mantilla, senor. She has nothing but these,” 
and she showed her rags. 

“So much the better,” replied the painter. “I want to paint 
you, not a mantilla. Promise to come to the Academy to-morrow 
at noon, and ask for Bartolomeo Murillo.” 

The arrangement was soon made, though with much diffidence 
on Leona’s side, while the painter pursued his way, simply 
fascinated with this model for a Magdalena. 

As for the flower-girl, she escaped impatiently from a crowd of 
inquirers, and walked swiftly in the opposite direction. It wanted 
a few minutes to twelve as she turned sharp round on to the river 
beach. Making her way under the nearest arch, she sat down on 
a block of stone in the shade and commenced to smooth back 
her hair. 

Twelve o’clock struck. The last stroke had hardly ceased 
vibrating when a man’s figure approaching caught her eye. She 
evidently expected him, for she looked another way. 

He was a medium-sized man, a fisherman by occupation; but 
over fair for a Spaniard. Still a Spaniard he was, and his name 
Mequinez. His blue eyes, with a far-off look in them, and his 
small hands certainly did not harmonise with the dress of a piscador. 
Perhaps he had mistaken his profession. Leona said he should have 
been a poet, for he had made pretty verses on herself and had put 
them to the guitar. 


“What flower from the gardens of princes 
Can compare with the rose of Seville?” 
Mequinez began to chant as he sat down at her feet. 
“It is Mequinez,” cried the girl, without turning her head, “I 
know him by his stupidity.” 
“Tt is Leona,” retorted the fisherman, “and I know her by 
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her pretty ankle.” And, bending forward, he kissed her sun- 
burnt foot. 

Leona, with lightning speed, drew the blushing member under 
the shelter of her ragged skirt. Then she turned on him, her 
cheeks all aglow; and with joy at her heart and reproof on her 
tongue, she made the arch resound with a tirade against the 
insolence of fishermen in general, and of Mequinez in particular. 
So loud, indeed, was her tone, that the words were articulate to the 
ear of a certain boatman who was lying down full length in his 
shallop anchored hard by. 

This boatman was not there by chance. He was there to watch 
and grow jealous over the interviews of Leona and Mequinez. To 
Leona he bore the relationship of cousin, but was ardently desirous 
of forming a much closer tie. But Mequinez was in the way. 
The problem of life then, for Vicente, was to remove that same 
Mequinez. As the lips of the fortunate lover touched the jlorera’s 
foot, Vicente changed from swarthy to ashen pale. It was past 
endurance. Mequinez should no longer block the light out of 
his life. 

“Peace, querida, peace,” said Mequinez. “My lips shall not 
mutiny again until—until—such time as I lose command over 
them. And now let me hear something about yourself. How 
have you fared this morning?” 

“Ah! You drove it quite out of my head with your kissing,” 
replied the girl, with a flash of recollection. 

“Tell me what it was I drove out of your pretty head, sweetheart, 
so that I may drive it in again in the same fashion.” 

“ Keep your distance, senor piscador. I have a new admirer.” 

“H’m,” quoth Mequinez, who was used to this kind of news, 
which had grown uninteresting from frequent repetition. 

“Not a piscador this time,” went on Leona, with well-feigned 
contempt for her lover’s profession. “Not even a mercador. Buta 
gentleman—a gentleman of high birth, with velvet to his doublet 
and ring to his finger!” 

Mequinez moved his head slowly round to see if it were a jest. 
Leona’s face was grave and haughty. He lifted himself on one elbow 
and looked at her again. lLeona’s face was still grave and haughty. 

“H’m,” said he, “ tell me the rest.” 

“He bought flowers of me on the bridge, not half an hour ago, 
and he has asked me to meet him to-morrow,” she continued. 

Mequinez sat up rigid as a weaving beam. 

“You refused, of course,” said he, trying to appear unconcerned. 

“Quite wrong. The meeting is arranged, and I have pledged 
myself to it.” 
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Now it was the turn of Mequinez to look grave. 

“Are you not putting your fingers too near the fire, Leona?” 
asked he. “Are you not bringing your wings too near the 
flame ?” 

“Tam free to do as I choose,” she replied, with exasperating 
independence. She began to take a delight in exciting her lover’s 
jealousy, just to prove to herself how dearly he loved her. It is 
the way with all women. 

Leona’s last flippant words had touched the young man’s heart with 
pain. They both became silent. Half-past twelve struck, and the 
flower girl rose to go home. Mequinez rose too, and walked along 
by her side in gloomy meditation. In this manner, without inter- 
changing a syllable, the Macarena quarter was traversed, and the 
suburban fields reached. Leona’s eyes were fast filling with 
trouble as she glanced repeatedly at her companion. She was 
sorry for what she had done, and so, very gently and very 
naturally, her hand stole into his and she stopped him. 

“Mequinez, querido, do you remember last Easter Sunday? 
You and I went to the cathedral, and, after service, we knelt 
together to the picture of St. Anthony, and prayed awhile for one 
another.” 


“It was a happy time. I remember it well,’ he answered, but 
with eyes averted. 

Leona was not to be held at a distance, howeyer. She moved 
forward a step so that they stood face to face. “And do you 
know, Mequinez, who painted that picture?” 

“ El bueno Murillo,” he replied ; “ the best of men.” 

“Tt was he, Murillo himself, whom I met on the bridge this 
morning. It was he who bought the flowers. It was he who 
gently asked that your Leona—if you will still have her for yours 
—might sit to him as a model for the blessed Magdalena. I 
could not refuse him, querido.” 

Meyuinez’ ears tingled at the pleading tones. He felt her 
breath against his cheek, and her arms about his neck. Deep 
down in her eyes he saw the heart’s meaning rise to the surface 
in tear-drops which quivered lustrous on her lashes. What 
should a man do then? What could a man do but kiss the sweet 
lips that lay near him? And so Mequinez did. 

Sing out, O skylark! Give to Leona and Mequinez your most 


joyous anthem, for a man and woman reconciled are the happiest 
of God’s creatures ! 
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Cuapter II. 


Ir was with a light spirit that Mequinez retraced his footsteps of 
recent sorrow in his return to the town. The heart that lately 
thudded with a weight of trouble, now throbbed like a joy-bell. 
The mouth wore a smile like that which must have illuminated 
the features of Adam when first he set foot in the Garden of 
Eden. Weariness was forgotten, and the only burden was one of 
joyous thoughts and sensations, which raised the brave fellow 
into El Paraiso as effectually as the pinions of Mercury lifted 
that amorous god to the heights of Olympus. 

Walking along thus wrapped in thought, Mequinez swiftly 
neared the bridge once more. Here he was destined to be 
brought to earth, and a consciousness thereof, in a very violent 
way; for Vicente had been in waiting for the last hour with a 
view of picking a quarrel with his rival, which, he was determined, 
should prove fatal to one or other of them. 

Suddenly, Mequinez received a bodily shock which sent him 
headlong into the road. Picking himself out of the dust as 
quickly as his scattered senses would allow, he perceived his 
stalwart rival standing on the curbstone and looking down on 
him with an irritating sneer. 

“The road is not so soft as the lap of la florera,” said Vicente 
insolently as the other began to flush with anger. 

“ Not for your cowardly attack on myself,” cried Mequinez 
with tears of passion in his voice, “ not as a compensation for the 
ignominy I have undergone by rolling in the dust, but singly and 
certainly for the insolence with which you have spoken of Leona 
—la florera—shall you answer with your life to my navaja.” 
And Mequinez grasped the handle of a formidable knife which 
hung from his belt. 

“Gracios a Dios,” replied the other. “There is nothing I wish 
better. Come, we will dispatch this matter speedily. Follow 
me if you have courage.” 

By this time a few bystanders had gathered round the dis- 
putants and were no means backward in urging them to a mortal 
duel. In the seventeenth century, duelling in Spain was quite 
common. Though prohibited by the authorities, it was in a very 
flourishing condition, and the law which forbade it was, to judge 
by custom, “more honoured in the breach than in the obsery- 
ance.” Vicente then led the way, and selected for the arena the 
very arch which, an hour since, had witnessed the blush of 
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Leona’s foot as it withdrew from the glowing lips of her lover. 
The reminiscence came strongly upon Mequinez. 

“Not here,” he said, “not here!” Then under his breath, 
“This is too sanctified a spot for a work of blood.” 

There was a vindictive expression in Vicente’s eyes as he said, 
“Ha! do you turn coward, or are there too many tender associa- 
tions here ?” 

“You have guessed aright,” replied Mequinez, drawing himself 
up proudly; “there are too many tender associations, and your 
corpse is too unworthy to press the ground where her sacred feet 
have so often trodden.” 

Vicente winced. 

“Though not too holy a place for your own corpse to rest, 
perchance ?” queried he. 

But the crowd was getting impatient of the conversation and 
urged the principals to their business. There was nothing for it 
but to fight here, so Mequinez had to yield on that point. 

The combatants now took off their mantles. Each drew his 
navaja, or long knife, from its rasping sheath, and the duel 
began. 

Both were good fencers, buenos tiradores, and seemed pretty 
equally matched. For what Vicente had in weight and height, 
Mequinez made up for in activity. Thrust and parry, thrust and 
parry, parry and thrust. Eyes alert, teeth hard set. Each in 
deadly earnest. At length, Mequinez cleverly administered to 
his opponent the chirlo, or face cut, which laid open Vicente’s 
left cheek from ear to nostril. ‘“ Bravo! Bravo!” came buzzing 
about him from the spectators, “ Un bueno chirlo,” “Un diestro 
javeque,” and other similar expressions of eulogy. But the 
combat proceeded as if nothing had happened, and the next thing 
that occurred brought the end with it. The ¢iradores were in 
the act of recoiling from one another after a fierce collision, when 
the displacement of a round stone under the foot of Mequinez 
caused him to swerve. His attention for the moment was 
diverted by the incident, and Vicente, seizing the opportunity, 
let his navaja fly from his hand. The horrid blade found a 
sheath in Mequinez’ body. The wounded man dropped. 

“Tam done for,” he murmured, withdrawing the blade. Then 
all anger faded from his face and a great consuming sorrow 
filled it. 

“And no one in the wide wide world to take a message to 
Leona, Leona—la florera—la florera hermosa!” 

With a heavy sob the brave Mequinez fell backwards dead. 

As for Vicente, he did not even wait for the congratulations of 
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the bystanders, but, jumping into his shallop, pulled down the 
river. Whither he went no one knew, but it seems certain he 
fled the country, for years passed away and he did not come back. 
Whether it was remorse or fear of apprehension or, more likely 
still, fear of Leona herself that drove him away cannot be told. 
When he did at length return, Seville had forgotten him. 

On the morning of this chequered day Murillo waited and 
waited hour after hour for his “ Magdalena.” But she came not. 
At length, impatience drove him forth to ascertain the reason of 
her non-appearance. She was not on the bridge and had not 
been there the whole morning. But a loafer readily undertook 
to conduct the painter to her home beyond the suburbs, where, he 
said, she lived with her aged father. Walking forward at a smart 
pace with his guide a few steps ahead, Murillo soon reached 
the flower-girl’s dwelling, and dismissing his attendant passed 
through the wicket-gate and found himself at the door of a low, 
timber-built cottage. 

He knocked quite timidly, for though a great man he was a 
very modest one. In a few seconds the door slowly opened and 
displayed Leona behind it. Murillo stood dumb with awe, gazing 
reverentially at the figure before him. This was no model for a 

- Magdalena—it was the Magdalena herself. Pallid cheeks bereft 
of their blush tint, dark deep eyes drawing one’s gaze inwards 
into the sombre depths of immeasurable sorrow, mute, colour- 
less lips whose wondrous curves eloquently expressed a world 
of love cruelly crushed, bespoke a condition pitiable beyond 
description. 

“Oh, senor!” the poor girl cried, covering her eyes and 
breaking down into a storm of sobs. Murillo, hat humbly in 
hand, crossed the threshold and, putting his arm delicately about 
her, led her to a seat. There she struggled with her passion, 
while he stood back half hidden in shadows. Presently an old man 
entered and, touching the stranger on the arm, took him apart. 
Here, in slow and palsied voice, he told his daughter’s sad story, 
and it was as much as the listener could do to prevent his sympa- 
thetic tears from rising. 

“Leave us for a moment, old man,” said Murillo, and he 
approached deferentially the shrinking figure of Leona. The 
great painter stood beside the poor flower-girl and tried hard to 
utter some words of comfort. But the words stuck in his 
swelling throat. He could only look down on her with angel 
eyes and gently caress the dark masses of hair that fell over her 
shoulders. 

Leona, almost unconscious of his presence, did not observe him 
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depart as, a few moments later, he stole noiselessly from’ the 
house. During a lull of grief, while musing with chin on hand, 
her glance caught the shimmer of a gold coin lying on the table. 
The kind-hearted genius had emptied his purse there. 


Cuapter III. 


Ir must have been about ten years after the death of Mequinez 
that the King of Spain, whilst making a progress through his 
realms, sojourned awhile at Seville. Wherever the royal party 
went, gaiety and feasting followed in its train. And so it came to 
pass that a great corrida or bull fight was arranged in honour of 
the sovereign. There were to be exceptional attractions at this 
particular féte. The most renowned picadores and espadas of the 
land were to be present, and the course was to consist of no less 
than twelve bulls of the most ferocious breeds. Everything in fact 
was to be seen that the heart of the most sportsmanlike Spaniard 
could desire. 

The day arrived. At dawn Seville was pouring towards the 
arena, and before sunrise the great open-air theatre was thronged 
with ten thousand people. At one side, and close down upon the 
barrier, was the royal box draped with magnificent dark Indian 
brocades, and daintily decorated with light blue streamers. All 
eyes were turned in this direction, and notes of admiration showered 
down upon it like a storm of hailstones. Presently the king 
himself entered at the head of a brilliant company. The whole 
concourse rose to its feet like one man, and tossing its hat on high, 
and ‘waving its handkerchief aloft, rent the air with “ Viva el Rey.” 
El Rey graciously responded, and sat down amidst reluctantly dying 
cheers. The herald then, obtaining permission of his majesty for 
the sports to commence, sounded the trumpet. At this signal a 
door in the barrier was opened, and a procession, consisting of the 
day’s gladiators, wound in and around the sanded circle. A 
quarter of an hour afterwards the fighting was in full swing, blood 
flowing plentifully from men and beasts. The spectators, nothing 
touched by the suffering before them, passionately dealt their 
hisses and plaudits, now to the bull, now to the toreador, according 
to the tide of battle. 

Shortly before noon, during an interval in the entertainment, 
while the king, faithfully imitated by his devoted subjects, was 
taking his refreshment, an eminent ecclesiastic attached to the 
Cathedral of Seville entered the royal box. He led by the hand 
one Murillo by name, whom he now presented to his Majesty. 
Charles was well pleased to receive the painter, spoke of their 
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previous meeting at Madrid, paid him some pretty compliments, 
and provided for him a seat on his right hand when the sports 
recommenced. Now Murillo, being one of the most gentle of 
men, was by nature opposed to gladiatorial exhibitions, but an 
offer to sit by his Majesty’s side was in those” days equivalent to 
a command. 

The trumpet was once more sounded. The rising of a trap-door 
on the side of the circus opposite to the king released from his - 
cell a stately bull of the breed of La Vista Hermosa. A beast of 
this breed is not to be surpassed by any in Spain, so that its 
appearance caused the spectators to settle themselves to the 
sight with more than usual interest and attention. First the 
picadores, mounted on horseback, checked him, grazed him, and 
generally aggravated him with their blunt-headed lances. But 
the fun wes not all upon their side, for the brute put two steeds 
and their riders hos de combat in no more than five minutes. A 
great beginning this for a bull, and “ Bravo toro!” resounded on 
all sides. The picadores were at length hissed off for their want 
of success, and now it was the turn of the banderilleros, whose 
weapons are two banderillas or short staves with barbed points. 
The banderilla has to be fixed in a particular spot in the shoulder 
of the beast, and the feat, if skilfully accomplished, is nearly 
always attended with great peril. Murillocould not help noticing 
that a man called El Vigoroso far exceeded his comrades in 
dexterity and courage. He was a man once seen never to be 
forgotten, for his face was dreadfully scarred by a livid cicatrice 
which traversed his left cheek from ear to nostril. In the eyes 
of a maitre d’armes it would have served for a faultless illustration 
of a face cut from the navaja. Inquiries as to its origin were by 
no means successful, for El Vigoroso was apt to be remarkably 
sore and touchy on this topic. Rumour said it was the outcome 
of a love affair; and if rumour had averred that the cut had been 
received ten years before on the Guadalquivir beach, rumour 
would have been quite correct. Trifles like that, however, get 
forgotten. 

But for the cicatrice, Vicente was a handsome gladiator, and was 
earning a reputation in Seville, that should, he thought, be of 
great service to him in a certain quarter. Why he had taken to 
earn his living in the ring will presently be guessed. 

Meanwhile the grand brute thundered about the arena, scatter- 
ing the dust high above him, and giving the place much the 
appearance of the Sahara “waltzing in sand colonnades.” 
Vicente stood calmly before him with arms outstretched holding 
aloft two banderillas. He waited until the enraged beast was 
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within a couple of yards of him, and then, simultaneously planting 
a weapon in each shoulder, escaped the fatal horns by a hair’s 
breadth. He received a real ovation, and the king himself took 
from his own finger a diamond ring, and flung it to the successful 
banderillero. 

At length the animal’s strength began to fail from loss of blood, 
from rage and from exertion, so the final stage was forthwith 
proceeded to. The trumpet sounded again, and a torera, or female 
bull-slayer, entered the arena sword in hand. She was a dark- 
haired, black-eyed“ woman, about twenty-seven years of age, and 
her tight-fitting dress, low-necked and short-skirted, displayed a 
finely-developed athletic figure. As she approached the royal box 
to give her salute, Murillo’s gaze became fixed and fascinated. 
“Can it be she?” he murmured. “Can it be the poor 
flower-girl, Leona? Nay, nay! This woman has no bountiful 
curves about her lips, no sorrowful softness in her eye, no 
tender expression at all. I was mistaken.” And he recomposed 
himself. 

Nevertheless Leona it was. Leona la florera of ten years back, 
Leona Ja torera now. The terrible blow which had swept the life 
out of Mequinez had swept from her the freshness and bloom of 
youth and beauty. The mouth had straightened, the eyes had 
hardened, the jaw had grown decidedly square. Still she was 
a handsome woman. Still she was beloved of Vicente. How she 
became a torera is a long story, but was mainly due to the efforts 
of some of her relatives who were picadores. Suffice it to say 
that when Vicente returned to Seville many years after his flight, 
he found Leona already following this perilous profession. Time 
had not changed his feeling towards her, in fact he was more 
devoted than ever. Leona did not rebuff the slayer of her lover, 
nor was his name ever mentioned between them, but strange to 
say she kept him dallying at her side, though at arm’s length. 
What she meant none could tell, least of all he; and so Vicente, 
that he might be always near her, turned banderillero. 

Scarcely had the torera saluted the king than the bull, which 
had recovered its breath, suddenly sent the unsuspecting torcadores 
flying for their lives. About a dozen of them set on to him, how- 
ever, and dragged him to the ground, where he lay quiet for a 
few moments. Meanwhile Leona on the opposite side of the arena 
was talking with Vicente. Her shining eyes were particularly 
restless to-day, but that did not prevent them from wearing the 
expression of a fixed purpose. Chancing to look across the circus 
at the bull, she found that the brute was ominously eyeing herself, 
whose bright attire was very conspicuous. With a gigantic effort, 
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he suddenly bounded out of the grip of his captors, and made 
straight for the white dress. At this moment Vicente was 
peculiarly interested in a reply he was waiting for from Leona’s 
lips. 

All at once Leona staggered backwards. 

“Vicente,” she cried, “ Vicente, hold me or I fall!” 

Vicente was close at her side in an instant, and supporting her . 
with his muscular arm, at the same time looking with an alarmed 
expression into her face. 

She, reclining thus, through her long black half-closed lashes 
watched the swift oncome of the bull. He, mindful of her alone, 
with wide anxious eyes, saw only the pallor of her countenance. 

“Tis a bitter thing to die young, Vicente, a bitter thing,” she 
murmured quietly, yet clearly, with the heavy breath struggling 
to her lips. “A bitterer thing still to be killed young. Poor 
Mequinez!” 

The whole ten thousand people were shouting a warning to the 
unconscious couple. Of a sudden Leona, still gazing steadily 
through the half-closed lashes, dexterously twisted herself out of 
Vicente’s arms. The next moment the terrible horns piercing the 
body of the brave banderillero, rushed madly on, and crushed his 
bleeding body ‘against the barrier. Leona bounded up to the 
brute’s side, and with a superb thrust, drove her sword into his 
shoulder, up to the hilt. The beast and his victim were both 
dead. 

Leona stood with tight clasped fingers heedless of everything. 
She was looking keenly back through a vista of dreary years. 
She saw only the perishing agony and heard only the heart- 
breaking death-sob of poor Mequinez. With these thoughts about 
her she stood as though in a trance, blind to the flowers that ten 
thousand hands were flinging at her feet, deaf to the efforts of ten 
thousand throats which were making the whole atmosphere 
palpitate with the ery of “ Brava torera!” 


G. B. O’Hartoran. 











Musical Sands. 


Wuen Hugh Miller, nearly forty years ago, found that the sands 
of the Bay of Laig, in the Island of Eigg, were musical, he wrote 
in the ‘ Cruise of the Betsy’ that the discovery added one to the 
two previously known examples of the same peculiar phenomenon 
—Jebel Nagous, or “ The Mountain of the Bell,” in the Penin- 
sula of Sinai, and the Rig Rawan, near Cabul—both of which 
appear to have been well known from very remote times, though 
the mysterious sounds associated with them were not ascribed; to 
their true cause. There was, however, then known one other 
example, of the existence of which Hugh Miller does not seem‘to 
have been aware—El Bramador, the “ roarer” or bellower,”—a 
hill near Copiapo in Chili, of which mention is made by Darwin 
in his ‘ Journal of Researches, under the date of 29th June, 1835. 

More recently a good deal of attention has been given; to the 
subject, with the result that singing or sonorous sands, which, 
when disturbed, give out more or less musical notes of varying 
pitch and intensity, have been found in many parts of the world. 
They appear, indeed, to be plentiful, rather than the rarity they 
were at one time supposed to be, and there no doubt exist many 
as yet unknown, owing to the lack of observers, while some 
musical sands do not always give evidence of their possessing 
the property, but become mute under certain atmospheric 
conditions. 

In this country Mr. Cecil Carus-Wilson, and in America 
Professor H. C. Bolton and Dr. A. Julien, have been long working 
at the subject. The two latter have prosecuted their researches 
with the aid of the Smithsonian Institution, and have personally, 
and with the assistance of the correspondents of that society, 
gathered samples of all kinds of sands from every quarter of the 
world, and their list of musical sands contains considerably over 
a hundred localities. When they began their researches there 
was only one instance known in North America, the “singing 
beach” of Manchester, Massachusetts; yet within a very short 
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time they were able to announce no fewer than seventy-four on 
the Atlantic coast of the United States. 

The Eigg sand appears to possess musical properties in the 
highest degree of perfection. The following account of his dis- 
covery, in Hugh Miller’s own words, gives a clear idea of the 
nature of the sound and the mode of its occurrence:—“I was 
turning aside the sand when I became aware of a peculiar sound 
that it yielded to the tread, as my companions paced over it. I 
struck it obliquely with my foot where the surface lay dry and 
incoherent in the sun, and the sound elicited was a shrill sonorous 
note, somewhat resembling that produced by a waxed thread 
when tightened between the teeth and the hand and tapped by 
the nail of the forefinger. I walked over it, striking it obliquely 
at each step, and with every blow the shrill note was repeated. 
My companions joined me, and we performed a concert in which, 
if we could boast of but little variety in the tones produced, we 
might at least challenge all Europe for an instrument of the kind 
which produced them. . .. As wemarched over the drier tracts, 
an incessant woo, woo, woo, rose from the surface that might be 
heard in the calm some twenty or thirty yards away, and we 
found that when a damp semi-coherent stratum lay at the depth 
of three or four inches beneath, the tones were loudest and 
sharpest, and most easily evoked by the foot.” 

As far back as 1869, Mr. Carus-Wilson found that the sands of 
Studland Bay, in Dorsetshire, are sonorous when dry, giving out 
a distinct musical note when walked on or when agitated by the 
hand or a stick, but the sounds produced are not quite so loud as 
those of the Eigg sands. The Studland Bay sands are always 
mute during easterly winds. 

Another example is furnished by the sands of Lunan Bay, in 
Forfarshire, which, on being similarly disturbed, yield sounds 
little inferior to the Eigg sands. The fishermen of the district 
appear to be quite aware of the existence of the phenomenon. 
One of them informed the observer who announced the discovery 
that the sound was sometimes much louder than at others, 
presumably depending on the state of the sand and the atmosphere. 
The sand when moderately dry gives the best results, little or no 
effect being produced when it contains as much moisture as gives 
a good result in Eigg. 

At Botany Bay, New South Wales, not far from the spot where 
Captain Cook landed, the sand, when displaced by pressure from 
above or disturbed by the hand or stick, emits a musical note, 
which appears to vary in intensity according to the degree of 
moisture present. The same phenomenon has been reported 
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from Philip Island, Victoria; from various localities in Africa, 
including the Langberg Mountains, the west coast of Liberia, 
and at Cape Ledo. San Remo has also a musical sand, and the 
sands of Bornholm, in Denmark, are highly endowed with sonorous 
properties. 

The property of sonorousness is not confined to the sand of 
sea-beaches, or level tracts of inland sands, which yield musical 
notes when trodden on. In many sandy deserts, the sides of 
hills and rocky declivities are often covered with masses of sand 
which, when loosened by the influence of the sun’s rays, or by 
the active disturbance—intentional or accidental—of passing 
travellers, slide down the slopes, and in doing so produce musical 
sounds which are sometimes of remarkable intensity—sufficient to 
strike terror to the hearts of the superstitious natives, and even 
to frighten their camels or other beasts of burden. The mys- 
terious voices of the desert often heard by travellers have here 
their most probable explanation, The desert of Lob-Nor, in 
China, is said to be filled with extraordinary harmonies, and the 
sand-hills of Afghanistan and Arabia are also known to give forth 
musical sounds. 

The most notable of “singing mountains ” is the Jebel Nagous, 
or “ Mountain of the Bell,” in the desert of Mount Sinai, situated 
on the Gulf of Suez, four and a half hours from Tor, which was 
first described by Seetzen in 1808, and has since been visited by 
many travellers, among others Ehrenberg, Wellstedt, and 
Professor Palmer, while immense numbers of pilgrims have long 
made it one of their places of resort. Professor Bolton visited it 
some years ago in the course of his investigations into the subject 
of sand, and his account of the place in the main confirms the 
older accounts of the acoustic phenomenon, though his measure- 
ments differ widely from all but those of Professor Palmer. 

The Bedouins give the name Jebel Nagous to a mountain 
nearly three miles long and about twelve hundred feet high, 
which is composed of white sandstone containing quartz pebbles 
and veins. On its western and northern sides are several large 
banks of blown sand inclined at high angles. The sand on one 
of the slopes, at the north-west end of the hill, yields a deep 
resonance when it slides down the incline, either from the: force 
of the wind or by the action of man. ‘This bank, named by 
Professor Bolton the “ bell-slope,” is triangular in shape, measur- 
ing two hundred and sixty feet across its base, from five to eight 
feet across the top, and three hundred and ninety-one feet in height 
The very fine yellowish sand composing it is curiously mobile at 
the high inclination at which it lies, flowing when disturbed like 
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treacle or soft pitch, any depression formed in it being filled in 
from above, and advancing upwards at the same time. When 
pulled downwards by the hands or pushed by the foot, a strong 
vibration is felt, and a low note is plainly heard which resembles 
the deep bass of an organ pipe. The loudness and continuity of 
the note depend on the quantity of sand set in motion. The 
bordering rocky walls give a marked echo which may have the 
effect of magnifying and prolonging the sounds. There are no 
cavities for the sand to fall into, as has been erroneously reported. 

The Arabs name the mountain “Jebel Nagous” from the 
fancied resemblance of the sounds issuing from it to those of the 
“nagous,” a curious Oriental wooden gong, which is still in 
daily use in the Monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, and 
they believe that there is a convent miraculously preserved in the 
interior of the hill. There isa tradition that a Greek once saw 
the mountain open, and descended into the subterranean convent, 
where he found fine gardens and delicious water, and as a 
proof of his descent he produced some fragments of consecrated 
bread, which he pretended to have brought up with him. The 
“nagous” consists of a heavy plank, two inches thick and 
fourteen feet long, suspended by ropes at two points four feet 
from either end. When struck with a wooden mallet this 
ancient form of bell gives out loud and not inharmonious sounds. 

After studying the locality and the phenomenon for several 
days, Professor Bolton formed the opinion that the sands of Jebel 
Nagous could not be unique, as was supposed, and accordingly 
tested every steep slope of blown sand met on the caravan route 
northwards to Suez, with the result that he found one steep sand- 
bank on a hillock only forty-five feet high, called Ramadan by 
the Bedouins, which gave out a bass note, not so loud as that of 
Jebel Nagous, but still audible one hundred feet away. It is 
quite possible that the phenomenon is not very rare in deserts, 
though the spontaneous production of sounds by the sliding of the 
sand without man’s agency, as at Jebel Nagous, may be. The 
Bedouins were greatly astonished at the discovery of a new 
nagous, and had their faith in the monastery hidden away in the 
hill considerably shaken. 

The “barking sands” of the Island of Kauai, in the Hawaiian 
Islands, mentioned by several travellers, have a world-wide fame 
as a natural curiosity. On the south coast of the island there is 
a range of sand-dunes over a hundred feet in height, which 
extends a mile or more parallel to the sea, terminated at the 
western end by a dune more symmetrically shaped than the rest, 
the sands on the top and landward slope of which possess acoustic 
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properties which have been compared to the bark of a dog. 
When dry the sand is very mobile, and when disturbed rolls 
down the incline in wavelets, emitting a deep tremulous bass 
note. Vibrations are sometimes felt in the hands and feet of the 
person moving the sand. The natives attribute the sounds to 
the spirits of the dead, who grumble at being disturbed, sand- 
dunes having been in common use as burial-places, especially in 
early times. The Hawaiian Islands possess several other examples 
of these “barking sands.” While the sands of Jebel Nagous do 
not possess the properties of the sonorous sands of sea beaches, 
and only emit sounds when rolling down a slope, the barking 
sands of Kauai yield also when struck together in a bag the 
peculiar hoot-like note of the sands of Eigg and other similar 
localities. 

From comparison of various accounts of musical sands it 
appears that the sounds given out by them vary considerably in 
pitch and intensity, but though likened by each observer to some 
different familiar sound, they are all of the same nature. Large 
masses of sand rolling down steep slopes produce a larger volume 
of sound and a note of lower pitch than the sand of a level sea 
beach, where only a small quantity can be disturbed at one time, 
and when sand, like that of Eigg, is sonorous in very small 
quantities the note it yields is very shrill. Accordingly it is 
evident that the “singing” of any sand, wherever it occurs, is 
due to the same cause. What that cause is was long unknown. 
Hugh Miller could give no explanation of it in his account of 
the Eigg sands, and Sir John Herschel in his treatise on “Sound” 
in the ‘Encyclopedia Metropolitana,’ referring to Jebel Nagous, 
describes it as utterly inexplicable. Hugh Miller quotes an 
Eastern traveller, who attributed its production to “a reduplication 
of impulse setting air in vibration in a focus of echo”—an 
explanation which is but another way of confessing ignorance. 

More recently examination and experiment have resulted in 
two main theories as to the origin of the musical sound yielded 
by some sands. Mr. Carus-Wilson supposes it to be the result 
of the rubbing together of millions of clean sand grains of nearly 
uniform size. The vibrations produced by two grains rubbing 
together would not be audible, but the accumulation of such 
vibrations issuing from millions of surfaces, approximately of 
equal length, produces a note sufficiently powerful to be heard. 
The composition of the sand has nothing to do with it. It may 
be silicious, caleareous, or of any other kind. To produce a 
musical note 'the sand must be perfectly clean, and the grains 
rounded, polished, free from fine fragments, and, as nearly as may 
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be, of uniform size. Every accumulation of sand is not musical, 
because these conditions are not everywhere fulfilled. 

In the course of his experiments Mr. Carus-Wilson found that 
fine sand from Studland Bay, which was sonorous on the beach 
but mute when carried home in a box, gave out a shrill note 
when struck in a teacup. The glazed sides of the cup increased 
the intensity of vibration of the sand by increasing the number 
of polished surfaces in contact, and this was proved by putting 
the same sand in various vessels with rough interiors, and by 
lining the glazed and polished vessels with silk, when it became 
mute again. Sand of the Eigg type, possessing the physical 
conditions necessary for the production of music in great 
perfection, are musical in receptacles of almost any kind or form. 
The smallest quantity of musical sand from which Mr. Wilson 
got a true note was a thimbleful of Eigg sand. Less perfect 
musical sand, such as that of Studland Bay, was found to be 
usually mute, except in situ, or in vessels of hard, glazed interiors, 
and of a certain definite form. Some “sulky” sands not only 
needed vessels of hard, glazed interiors and of a definite form, 
but also a box or small pedestal of wood—a “‘ coaxer ”—on which 
the vessel had to be placed before the notes became audible. A 
‘sulky ” sand could be rendered far more musical by being sifted, 
washed and boiled, giving out notes, after this treatment, without 
the aid of the “ coaxer.” 

Most musical sands are found to be quickly “ killed” or rendered 
mute by frequent shaking, as the harder materials abrade the 
softer, producing a fine dust which prevents the production of 
sound. In further experiments Mr. Wilson operated on unmusical 
sands by sifting, to remove fine particles and to ensure uniformity 
in the size of the grains; by rolling down an inclined plane of 
frosted glass, to separate the rounded from the angular grains; 
and by boiling in dilute hydrochloric acid to cleanse the surfaces ; 
and succeeded in thus obtaining a sand which in certain glazed 
vessels gave a musical note as clear as any musical sand known 
to him, except that of Eigg. The results of his experiments 
clearly show the physical conditions which sand must possess in 
order to emit musical sounds, and also that it does not appear to 
be impossible, by suitable artificial means, to produce a sand 
which, like the Eigg sand, will be musical in almost any 
receptacle. 

While the conclusions of Professor Bolton and Dr. Julien agree 
in general with those of Mr. Carus-Wilson as to the physical 
conditions of cleanness, freedom from fine dust, and uniformity in 
size of grain, necessary before sand can be sonorous, their theory 
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of the phenomenon is different. They do not consider that mere 
friction of the sand grains against each other is sufficient, however 
multiplied in effect by the contact of millions of surfaces, to 
produce audible notes, and they say that the magnificent acoustic 
displays of Sinai and Kauai are manifestly due to greater freedom 
of oscillatory motion than is possible if the particles merely 
scrape against each other. This greater freedom of vibration 
they believe to be due to the separation of the grains from each 
other by films of condensed air which surround each individual 
particle, and act as elastic cushions. The sand is wetted by the 
sea or lake, or by rain, and during the process of evaporation, by 
which it is dried, air, or gases derived from it, are deposited and 
condensed upon the surfaces of the grains, forming pellicles, 
which, though very thin, are sufficient to allow considerable free 
play to the particles when set in vibration by some disturbance. 
The removal of these films renders the sand mute, and it is thus 
“killed” by heating, rubbing, and striking it, yet samples of 
sonorous sand kept for years undisturbed have retained their 
sonorousness. 

Professor Bolton and Dr. Julien distinguish another kind of 
sound produced by sand—a harsh, shrill squeak, which recalls 
the cry of the guinea-fowl, and this sound they believe may be 
explained by Mr. Carus-Wilson’s theory of friction of sand grains 
against each other. It appears to be a peculiar modification of 
the ordinary harsh unmusical sound produced by disturbing sand, 
but so rare is it, that while among more than five hundred 
samples of sand collected from all over the world they found 
musical sand comparatively common, only two cases of squeaking 
sand came under their notice, both from so-called boiling springs, 
one in Maine and the other in Kansas. A very small quantity of 
either of these sands, if pressed between the thumb and forefinger, 
produces, when moist, the characteristic shrill squeak, while the 
note of true musical sand is generally emitted only when it 
is dry. 


A. Maclvor. 











Mademoiselle de Maupin. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


I. 
How Sue Came. 


Wsen Bill retreated from my hearthrug to the precincts of the 
kitchen one day three weeks ago, walking backwards with tail 
erect and eyes of flame, swearing double oaths at each stairstep 
he descended, we little thought, Bill or I, that Fate, working at 
the loom of our destinies, had in one fateful second changed the 
conditions of our lives: making of him a plain kitchen cat, 
making of me a thing of trouble. 

It was half-past eleven in the morning. I was sitting writing 
at the window, Bill was engaged in washing his face or some such 
occupation before the fire; perfect peace reigned in my small 
room, only broken by the falling of cinders on the hearth. 

I was in the act of scratching out a word and choosing between 
two substitutes, when my door opened and the servant-maid 
appeared bearing a bandbox. She said it had just been left for 
me by a “ gentleman.” 

I expressed surprise, for as I never wear bonnets, bandboxes 
are never left at my door, especially bandboxes of this description 
—copper-coloured and bearing the name of Madame Elise. ‘“ Was 
there not some mistake ?” 

Oh, there was no mistake, my name was on it, and she 
opined—here she placed it on the table, and retreated a little— 
“that there was somethink in it alive.” 

Just then, as if in support of her statement, the bandbox on 
the table lurched and reeled. 

I glanced at the address. Yes, that was my name written in 
@ woman’s handwriting, and my address. 

Here something in the bandbox gave a bound, and, placing the 
Webster’s dictionary on the lid for stability sake, I said to 
Mary — 
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“Just go down to Mrs. Thompson ”—my landlady—“ and ask 
her to come up. Ask her to bring a pair of scissors with her.” 

A moment later Mrs. Thompson appeared with her scissors. I 
took the dictionary off the lid, and we commenced to cut the three 
pieces of cord securing it. ‘The lid came off and we looked in. 
In the dusky depths of the bandbox, on a bed of crumpled tissue- 
paper, gazing up at us with lambent green eyes, sat a thing like a 
very diminutive feather duster. 

I said “Oh!” and succumbed. I had seen what I had seen, 
and could say no more. Then Mrs. Thompson, a practical woman 
of forty, incapable of love at first sight, seized the feather duster 
by the neck and placed it on the table. 

She said it was a “ French cat.” 

I thought I had met things before—like, but never so fair as 
this—called Persian kittens. But Mrs. Thompson was right, it 
seems, for round the partridge-coloured atomy’s neck was tied a 
string attaching a docket, and on the docket was written “ Made- 
moiselle de Maupin.” As I was reading the inscription, suddenly 
and without warning, Mademoiselle de Maupin, docket and all, 
sprang to the floor, beat Billy, the brindled tom-cat, before her 
out of the room down to the entrance-hall, and lastly to the 
kitchen, at the top of whose stairs I found her five seconds later, 
fluffy indeed, but triumphant. 


II, 


Wauat I sive Osservep oF HER Morars anp MANNERS. 


Sue hath eleven different methods for obtaining milk under 
false pretences, yet she can scarcely be six weeks old. She 
deserves to have her small ears smartly boxed fifty times a day ; 
yet hath she fifty alluring ways of condoning her offences, cor- 
verting the rage of the offender into baby-talk and idiocy. 

As she sits on the mat gazing at the fire with the look of a 
surprised angel, you would never imagine that she was hatching 
plans for the stealing of mutton chops. Yet her system of strategy 
out-manceuvres all Mrs. Thompson’s plans of fortification, though 
Mrs. Thompson weighs fourteen stone and she weighs but six 
ounces, thus proving indubitably the power of thought over 
matter. 

She is deaf, and never responds when the ireful maid-servant is 
in search of her, crying, “Mawpy! Mawpy!” Yet the rattle of 
the tea-things bringeth her from nowhere at a full canter. 
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She will upset the inkstand over my manuscripts, and then 
fall asleep in one of my shoes, thus converting the enraged author 
into a delighted artist. 

She has more “ airs” than a lady of Seville; and look at her 
now, lying in the attitude of a dying Desdemona—could you ever 
imagine her defending a mutton bone with the ferocity of a 
tiger ? 

Yet such is her occasional custom. 

Beneath her fluff and feathers she is absolutely skin and bone; 
yet I feel there is more “stuff” in this six ounces labelled 
“Mademoiselle de Maupin” than in all the twelve pounds of 
insipid Billy drowsing in the kitchen below. 


Ili. 
Our Mutvat FEewras. 


TureE weeks have elapsed since the bandbox arrived. What, I 
wonder, would life seem like now without the perpetual worrit of 
a Persian kitten? 

I could hang Mademoiselle de Maupin at times only for that 
delightful ruff round her neck; I could often with pleasure chop 
off that flat head, but the fuzzy tail intercedes for it. When she 
dips that tail in my ink-pot I could drown her, but when she 
regards her blackened appendage with such sweet surprise I can 
only laugh. 

Does she love me? Well, she is certainly attached to me at 
times. When I am busy her one desire is apparently to seat 
herself on my head, reaching that distracted eminence by twenty 
different uphill routes all of her own devising. Into my coat-tail 
pockets she will creep, and, getting up innocent of her presence, 
I pace the room a time or two, and sit down on a—shriek. I have 
put on my tall hat in a hurry and removed it instantaneously 
to disentangle Mademoiselle de Maupin from my hair. And 
languidly dipping my fingers in the tobacco-jar, have been 
rewarded with a bite like the bite of a fish. 

She hath eaten my singing-canary, song-book and all; but 
that shall be thy last offence, shark in angel’s guise! demon in 
nun’s dress! sarcophagus decked in fluff! The cage-door is open, 
into it you go, and there shall you stay till such time as you 
repent. 


H. ve VERE STAcPooLE, 





With Chomas Ingoldsby in Kent. 


Tourists may be moved by many considerations in their travels ; 
they may be sentimental or unsentimental, commercial or uncom- 
mercial; they may be in search of health, sport, relaxation or the 
picturesque, but it is quite certain that no one ever left his home 
to travel without a motive of some sort. They may be antiqua- 
rians or archeologists, bent upon the inspection of prehistoric 
tumuli or of ancient churches; or historians, longing to see the 
scene of some great historical event ; or, if of a more romantic turn 
of mind, may desire rather to visit places which have been made 
immortal by poets or novelists. Every traveller in Italy knows 
how a knowledge of George Eliot’s ‘ Romola’ increases the interest 
of Florence, and that Nathaniel Hawthorne’s ‘ Transformation’ is 
the best possible supplement to a guide-book to Rome, and it may 
be averred that few intelligent English tourists in Belgium have 
ever wandered through the streets of Brussels without thinking 
of Thackeray’s ‘ Vanity Fair,’ and of the partings of Rawdon 
Crawley and Becky, and of George Osborne and Amelia, on the 
memorable night which preceded the battle of Quatre Bras. But 
it is not only in foreign countries that a knowledge of great works 
of imagination adds a romantic interest to travel, for many parts 
of England are made equally memorable by similar causes, and of 
all the counties of England, Kent has, in this respect, been 
the most fortunate. The district round Rochester is redolent 
with memories of Dickens. Whoever went to that city without 
looking at the “ Bull” where Mr. Pickwick and his friends stopped, 
and asking to see the Assembly Rooms, where Mr. Jingle in the 
coat with the Pickwickian buttons cut out the choleric little Dr. 
Slammer of the 97th with the widow? and many a visitor has 
purposely gone over to Cobham to visit the “Leather Bottle,” where 
Mr. Tupman retired from the world to hide his grief at the perfidy 
of Miss Wardle. But Dickens is not the only writer of the 
present century who has made the county of Kent the scene of 
his creatures of the imagination : there is another genial humourist, 
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who was never so happy as when he wrote of the county he loved 
so well, Richard Harris Barham, ctherwise Thomas Ingoldsby. 

Barham was a thorough Kentishman, delighting in its legends, 
traditions and local history, and proud of its ancient mansions and 
churches, and its lovely rural scenery. In his biography by his 
son, he is shown as always full of ardour to restore the farmhouse, 
which he had inherited, of Tappington, and he managed to twine 
many of his best legends round the old house, to which he gave 
the name of Tappington Everard. So realistically does he 
describe the old house and grounds, and so skilfully by many side- 
lights and trifling hints does he elaborate the family history of an 
old Kentish county family, that it is difficult to believe that 
Tappington Everard, and the family of Ingoldsby, which had 
dwelt there, were alike fictions of his vivid imagination. It is hard, 
when wandering around Canterbury—surely one of the most 
fascinating of all English cities—not to believe, when in presence 
of one of the beautiful old English houses in the neighbourhood, 
that one has at last discovered the real Tappington Everard. But 
fortunately the author of the ‘Ingoldsby Legends’ did not invent 
sites for his most charming tales; it is possible to visit Minster in 
Sheppey and see the sculptured monument of poor Grey Dolphin ; 
any one can see, even from the train, the twin towers of the ruined 
church of Reculvers, commemorated in the “ Brothers of Birching- 
ton”; and the roads along which the companions of Smuggler 
Bill galloped are real roads, and the villages through which that 
bravo himself passed are real villages. 

Of all the stories in prose, which Mr. Barham intertwined with 
his poetical legends, none is better known or more liked than 
“Grey Dolphin, a Legend of Sheppey ”; and the wanderer, who finds 
himself anywhere within reach of that interesting island, cannot 
do better than make a pilgrimage to Minster. He can spend a 
night or two at Sheerness, one of the dirtiest of English dock- 
yard towns, and can by either walking or driving make a tour 
of the interesting part of the Isle of Sheppey in a single day. 
Sheerness is only interesting to a visitor who delights in inspecting 
dockyards, and who does not mind being aroused during the night 
by the hideous yell of the foghorn on the Nore lightship, or awaked 
in the morning by the noise of the firing of the big guns ; for the 
lover of the picturesque it has few, if any, charms at all. Yet 
it is not unpleasant to sit upon one of the seats on the sea wall, and 
think of the little fort, built upon piles in the seventeenth century, 
which marked the commencement of the life of the present busy 
town; and a philosopher on the fate of nations might think of 
the disastrous year 1667, when the Dutch under their great Ad- 
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miral, De Ruyter, destroyed the little fort, before proceeding on 
his way to burn the English ships at Chatham, and ponder on the 
condition of Holland now, as compared to those days, when it was 
the greatest naval and commercial nation in the world. From 
Sheerness the admirer of the ‘Ingoldsby Legends’ can start off to 
Minster to see the tomb of the Baron “ who called for his boots,” 
and the sculptured memorial of poor Grey Dolphin. 

The little village of Minster is perched upon a hill-side, and in 
the summer sun is the picture of a lovely Kentish village. In its 
rural quiet, it seems not three but thirty miles at least from the 
busy, noisy, smoky town of Sheerness, and as the traveller climbs 
the steep hill towards the church, he cannot help admiring the 
curious old cottages, and the quaint old inn, which faces the old 
convent gate house. This gate house is all that is now left of the 
great convent of Benedictine nuns founded in 673 by St. Sexburga, 
widow of Ercombert, King of Kent, and re-founded on a larger scale 
by Archbishop William of Corbeil in 1130, after its destruction by 
the Danes in the ninth century. This convent must have been well 
known to Sir Robert de Shurland, for tradition asserts that an 
underground passage still exists between it and Shurland House, 
which stands on the site of the old baronial castle, a tradition for 
that matter common enough in many other parts of the country. 
One cannot but think that if Mr. Barham had ever visited Minster 
himself,—for there seems in his biography to be no record that he 
ever was in the Isle of Sheppey at all,—he would have made some 
mention of the flurrying and scurrying of the nuns of 
St. Sexburga at the news of the death of Father Fothergill. 
But it is not with the village or with the old convent of 
Minster-in-Sheppey, so called to distinguish it from Minster-in- 
Thanet, that the admirer of Grey Dolphin is chiefly concerned ; 
it is the church he wants to visit. It is not without some trouble 
that he will gain admission, for the church is not one of those 
which stand always open to the visitor. He will have to go right 
to the other end of the village, in search of the individual who 
combines the offices of sexton and parish clerk, and when he has 
found him he will be rejoiced to find a character in which Tom 
Ingoldsby’s self would have delighted. This Democritus, junior, 
or laughing philosopher will possibly inform the tourist, as he 
informed the writer, that he is the best doctor in the village, 
because he made people laugh, and will certainly amuse him, and 
earn his shilling more worthily than some of the lantern-jawed 
individuals, who, for inscrutable reasons, are generally selected 
as custodians of village churches. Yet he seems lamentably 
ignorant of the legend which gives his church its chief interest, 
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and in no way resembles “ the respectable elderly lady ” (perhaps 
a fiction of Barham’s vivid imagination) who “as she showed the 
monument, failed not to read her auditors a fine moral lesson on 
the sin of ingratitude, or to claim a sympathising tear to the 
memory of poor Grey Dolphin.” 

The fine tomb of Sir Robert de Shurland is on the south wall 
of the church, and is, considering its age, in very fair preservation. 
“ His hands,” again to quote the biographer who has made his 
name and story household words, “are clasped in prayer; his 
legs, crossed in that position so prized by Templars in ancient, 
and tailors in modern days, bespeak him a soldier of the faith in 
Palestine.” At his feet lies a little foot page, with a dirk in his 
hand, who has received no mention in the famous legend, but whose 
appearance must be much the same as that of the little foot page 
commemorated in the “ Ingoldsby Penance”; by his side is repre- 
sented the famous sword, which the Baron called Tickletoby, and 
“close behind his dexter calf lies sculptured in bold relief a horse’s 
head” surrounded by asort of wavy fringe, which imagination may 
convert into an imitation of the waves of the sea. This then is 
the head of poor Grey Dolphin, the horse, who by his swimming 
won his master’s pardon, and who was so ill requited for his 
gallant effort. Readers of the ‘Ingoldsby Legends’ will always 
believe that this must be Grey Dolphin, and will reject with 
scorn the matter-of-fact explanation of the antiquarians, that 
in reality the horse’s head only signifies that Sir Robert de 
Shurland had received a grant of the ‘‘ wreck of the sea” for his 
manor, and was entitled to everything he could touch with the 
point of his lance after riding into the sea at low water as far as 
possible. Happily the author of ‘Murray’s Guide to Kent’ admits 
that this explanation is by no means satisfactory, and we may 
believe in Grey Dolphin, without being assured that his existence 
is purely a myth. 

But the tomb of Sir Robert de Shurland is not the only thing 
worth visiting the church of Minster for; and the pilgrim to the 
church consecrated to Grey Dolphin by Thomas Ingoldsby will 
not fail to notice many other objects of interest. Foremost 
among these are the brasses of Sir John de Northwode and his 
wife, Joan de Badlesmere. Readers of the Legend will remember 
that John de Northwode was the name of the sheriff who led the 
posse comitatus of the county of Kent to attack the castle of 
Shurland at the command of St. Austin, in order to punish the 
baron for the murder of the friar. He will remember too how, 
when the doughty little baron sallied forth with Tickletoby, John 
de Northwode fled away with William of Hever, and Roger of 
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Leybourne ; and here he will see the brass of the identical John de 
Northwode. This brass has a curious interest of its own. Haines 
in his ‘ Monumental Brasses’ says that the knight’s effigy “ has 
undergone a peculiar Procrustean process, several inches having 
been removed from the centre of the figure to make it equal in 
length to that of his wife. The legs have been restored and 
crossed at the ankles, an attitude apparently not contemplated by 
the original designer. From the style of engraving these altera- 
tions seem to have been made at the close of the 15th century.” 
Unfortunately the modern craze for interfering with and improving 
(Heaven save the mark!) the works of antiquity has not left this 
curious brass alone. It has been restored, and a piece let in in 
order to make it symmetrical, with the result that the brass of 
the good sheriff and knight is now several inches longer than that 
of his wife, and is made ridiculous by a bright patch of modern 
work in the midst of the engraving of the 14th century. Why 
is it that such curiosities cannot be left alone, and that people wil) 
meddle with things that do not concern them! Perhaps the rage 
for restoration will next touch the tomb of Robert de Shurland 
himself, and interfere with the effigy of Grey Dolphin. It is a 
pity that instead of meddling with the brasses, more care was not 
taken of the old oak rood-screen, part of which, according to 
the Democritus of a parish clerk, was used by a bygone vicar for 
firewood! A curious chapel on the north side of the chancel, 
now used as a vestry, and containing a magnificent old oak chest 
of the 14th century, still possesses a bell, used, according once 
again to our laughing friend, to call the nuns of the convent to 
church, but more likely, in reality, to summon the village children 
to school, for the parish school used to be held in this chapel, 
before the days of School Boards. Some of the old pews are also 
worth looking at, as well as the carillon keyboard, which, however, 
is not much used now; and then the inspection of the church 
of Minster-in-Sheppey is over. 

From Minster the visitor will do well to walk a couple of miles 
further to Eastchurch, in order to have a glimpse of Shurland 
farm-house, which stands upon the site of Shurland Castle, the 
stronghold of the Baron. Mr. Barham, with that extraordinary 
skill he possessed of weaving all his legends into some con- 
nection with his imaginary house of Ingoldsby, says that 
“ Margaret Shurland in due course became Margaret Ingoldsby : 
her portrait still hangs in the gallery at Tappington. The 
features are handsome, but shrewish ; but we never could learn that 
she actually kicked her husband.” As a fact, Margaret Shurland, 
the daughter and heiress of the Baron, married William Cheyney, 
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and her descendant, Sir Thomas Cheyney, Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, whose tomb is in Minster Church, built the present house 
of Shurland, on the site of the ancient baronial castle. Only 
part of this beautiful Elizabethan edifice, which is now turned 
into a farm-house, remains, but the gate and gate towers still 
remain to perpetuate the name of Shurland, and the taste and 
wealth of the Baron’s descendants. Not far from Shurland lies 
the village of Eastchurch, which possesses a fine parish church, in 
the perpendicular style, which has unfortunately been so very 
much restored that no trace of antiquity is to be discerned about 
it by the ordinary traveller. The most interesting thing in it is 
a fine Jacobean tomb of Gabriel Livesey and his wife, whose son, 
Sir Michael Livesey, sat in the Long Parliament as M.P. for the 
borough of Queenborough, and signed the death warrant of 
Charles I. From Eastchurch an easy walk brings the wanderer 
back to Sheerness, not regretting his pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Grey Dolphin. 

It has been worth while to describe Minster at this length, 
because the Isle of Sheppey is very little known to the tourist, 
though well worth visiting, and the recollection of Mr. Barham’s 
most delightful prose legend might be an incentive to many 
people who like to travel with an object; but other and better 
known spots in Kent are also chosen by him as the sites of some 
of his even more famous poetical legends. One of the most 
interesting of these places is Reculvers, of which the towers of 
the dismantled church can be seen from the railway after passing 
Herne Bay Station. Few places in Kent have a more interesting 
history. In Roman days it was the site of an ancient camp or 
fortress, which guarded the north mouth of the Wansum, then a 
broad band of sea, making the Isle of Thanet a veritable island, as 
Richborough, the ancient Rutupiz, guarded the southern outlet. 
From Regulbium, its old Roman name was converted by the 
Saxons of Kent into Raculf Ceastre, and it was thither that King 
Ethelbert, the Saxon King of Kent, retired after his baptism by 
St. Augustine. Apart from history, the place has an interest from 
the ravages of the sea, which has advanced there with much rapidity, 
and used to lay bare the bones of the buried dead in the church- 
yard. The twin towers, known as the “Sisters,” have been made 
familiar by pictures of every sort, and the ruined church on the 
edge of the cliff is as well known as any spot in Kent. The old 
church itself was needlessly demolished at the beginning of the 
present century, on account of the encroachments of the sea ; but 
the twin towers still stand, and with the dismantled church are 
protected by an embankment built by the Trinity House. The 
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towers still act as beacons and landmarks to all travellers by sea 
in those waters, and it may be still remembered by some who 
sail that way that it was the ancient custom for all mariners to 
doff their hats and offer a prayer to Our Lady of Reculvers, as they 
looked upon the twin towers. It was regarded as a good omen if 
the towers were clearly seen on an outward voyage from the 
Thames, and as a certain presage of coming evil if perchance they 
were concealed by fog. 

The best known legend relating to them is that commemorated 
in their name of the “Twin Sisters.” The story goes that the 
Abbess of the Benedictine Convent at Davington, near Faversham, 
was sailing to fulfil a vow made to Our Lady of Broadstairs at 
her chapel there, when a storm came on and the boat was 
wrecked. She herself. was saved, but her sister was drowned ; and 
in gratitude for her own preservation, and in memory of her 
sister’s fate, she erected the twin towers to serve as a landmark. 
This is not the legend which Mr. Barham adopted ; he preferred 
to give a more amusing interpretation of the significance of the 
two towers, and he gave it in his “ Brothers of Birchington.” 

The adjacent village has grown into a sort of poets’ and artists’ 
home by the sea; the Birchington bungalows are now well known, 
and the whole place is sacred to the memory of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, who made it his home and died there. All lovers of 


Ingoldsby know the import of the legend, the description of the two 
brothers, the scandalous goings-on of Robert de Birchington, and 
the exemplary behaviour of Richard, Old Nick’s mistake, and the 
fortunate intervention of St. Thomas a Becket. 


The traveller still, 
In the voyage that we talk’d about, marks on the hill 
Overhanging the sea, the ‘twin towers’ raised there 
By ‘Robert and Richard, those two pretty men.’ 


Both tall and upright, 

And just eyual in height; 
The Trinity House talk’d of painting them white, 
And the thing was much spoken of some time ago, 
When the Duke, I believe—but I really don’t know— 


Well—there the ‘Twins’ stand 
On the verge of the land, 
To warn mariners off from the Columbine sand, 
And many a poor man have Robert and Dick 
By their vow caused to ’scape, like themselves, from Old Nick. 


Mr. Barham seems to have always had an especial fondness for 
Herne Bay and its neighbourhood ; it was to Herne Bay that he 
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went when almost broken down with grief at the fearfully sudden 
death of his second son from cholera, and his knowledge of all the 
villages in the neighbourhood is shown in that inimitable ballad 
the “Smuggler’s Leap.” Herne, Sturry, Grove Ferry, St. 
Nicholas (better known as St. Nicholas-at-Wade), Chislett, Up- 
street and Sarre are all Kentish villages; and those who are fond 
of a country ride cannot do better than follow the course of 
Smuggler Bill or his companions, though they will have no 
Exciseman Gill at their horses’ heels. It is curious with what 
felicity Mr. Barham selected the site for the last exploit of 
Smuggler Bill, for the bay between Swale-cliff and Reculvers 
was one of the chief resorts for smugglers in the whole county of 
Kent; the glen, or chine, as it would be termed in some parts of 
England, called Bishopsbourne, half way between Herne Bay and 
Reculvers, was particularly famous for them; and the last man 
killed in a smuggling affray in this part of England lost his life 
where the modern watering-place of Herne Bay stands, at a spot 
corresponding nearly with the end of William-street. 

To describe every place in Kent to which the ‘Ingoldsby 
Legends’ have given an added interest is not so much the purpose 
of this article as to touch upon some of the less well-known 
spots which are mentioned in them. It cannot be said that 
Margate jetty derives any lustre from being associated with the 
“misadventure ” of Mr. Simpkinson with the little vulgar boy, or 
that a visit to Dover would be of any use in trying to understand 
and enjoy the witty “ Lay of the Old Woman clothed in Grey,” 
which is entitled “A Legend of Dover.” But a knowledge of the 
Wizard of Folkestone will serve to give an interest to the pleasant 
walk from Folkestone to Westenhanger, though it is difficult from 
the present fashionable watering-place to build upa picture of the 
old town two centuries ago, which is so graphically described in 
that well-known legend in prose. Yet there is one city, the capital 
of Kent, indeed, the beautiful old Cathedral city of Canterbury, 
which Mr. Barham seems to have loved especially, and which is the 
scene of two of his most popular poetical legends, “The Ghost,” 
and “Nell Cook.” The first of these poems tells the story of 
Nick Mason, the cobbler, and his wife, the visit of the Ghost to 
the former and its kindness in pointing out the iron ring of a 
trap-door in Canterbury Castle, and Nick’s attempt to mark 
the spot by driving his awl into the place, and concludes— 


“And still he listens with averted eye, 
When gibing neighbours make ‘the Ghost’ their theme; 
While ever from that hour they all declare 
That Mrs. Mason used a cushion in her chair.” 
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This poem is written in “ Don Juan” metre, and never, it may 
be confidently asserted, have the peculiar tricks and nuances of 
Byron’s versification been better caught. The couple of stanzas 
in which Mr. Barham describes the Castle are worth quoting, 
both from their wit and humour, and from the truth of the 
description, for the gas-works still exist there, more shame to the 
citizens of the Cathedral city :— 


“The castle was a huge and antique mound, 
Proof against all th’ artillery of the quiver, 
Ere those abominable guns were found, 
To send cold lead through gallant warrior’s liver. 
It stands upon a gently rising ground, 
Sloping down gradually to the river, 
Resembling (to compare great things with smaller) 
A well-scoop’d, mouldy Stilton cheese—but taller. 


The keep, I find, ’s been sadly alter’d lately, 

And, ’stead of mail-clad knights, of honour jealous, 
In martial panoply so grand and stately, 

Its walls are fill’d with money-making fellows, 
And stuff’d, unless I’m misinformed greatly, 

With leaden pipes, and coals, and coke, and bellows; 
In short, so great a change has come to pass, 
"Tis now a manufactory of Gas.” 


Still better known is the poem of “ Nell Cook, a Legend of the 
‘Dark Entry,” and all lovers of the ‘Ingoldsby Legends’ will 
assuredly wander round the Precincts and see the dark passage, 
where the jealous Nelly Cook was buried alive, and where her 
spirit is reported to walk. All visitors to Canterbury go to the 
Cathedral, and are shown over the choir and other reserved parts 
of the ancient building by the highly respectable vergers with the 
regular monotonous tale. All Chapters are not so kindly as those 
of Wells, and at Canterbury the traveller has to submit to the 
lecture of the showman, and is not allowed to look at things by 
himself, but is obliged to be shown round with a party. For- 
tunately he may wander as he lists in the Precincts, and if he 
remembers his “ Nell Cook” will soon find his way round to the 
north side of the Cathedral, and loiter into the Dark Entry 
sacred to the “manes” of Nell. The entry is no longer “ dark,” 
however, for the arches have been opened, but the passage is stili 
damp and bears an impress of mystery upon it. From it can be 
seen some of the Canons’ houses, and it is easy to imagine the 
person of Nell Cook’s clerical employer. 


“The Canon was a portly man—of Latin and of Greek 
And learned lore he had good store—yet health was on his cheek, 
VOL, CYI. H 
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The Priory fare was scant and spare, the bread was made of rye, 
The beer was weak, yet he was sleek—he had a merry eye.” 


The rest of the story is well known to all lovers of the 
‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ down to the fate of the unfortunate souls 
who had chanced to meet Nell Cook’s sprite on a Friday night : 


“No matter who—no matter what condition, age or sex, 
But some ‘get shot,’ and some ‘get drown’d,’ and some ‘ get’ broken 
necks ; 
Some ‘get run over’ by a coach;—and one beyond the seas 
‘Got’ scraped to death with oyster shells among the Caribbees!” 


Whatever their fates might have been, we have no fear of Nell 
Cook in this unsuperstitious age; but all the same we feel 
grateful to the genial humourist who has given us the incentive 
to wander round Canterbury Cathedral and pause awhile in the 
Dark Entry. 

Gratitude is essentially the feeling which every one who loves 
the ‘Ingoldsby Legends’ feels towards the author of those charming 
stories in prose and verse. Neyer has there lived an English 
humourist whose kindly wit grows more firmly in the hearts oi 
those who know his works well; and, if popularity be a criterion 
of merit, no author ranks more highly among the writers of the 
present century. If one thinks of the wits and humourists of 
Barham’s time, it is easy to see that none of his generation has 
such an enduring and increasing popularity at the present time. 
Who now reads the novels of Theodore Hook? how many read 
anything by Maginn or Father Prout? and yet in their time 
these men had as high if not higher reputations than Mr. 
Barham. The ‘Ingoldsby Legends’ have become classic, and it 
may safely be asserted that they will remain so; and wherever 
the English language is spoken, it may be taken as a fact that 
the works of Barham are known and loved. If so, enduring 
interest will always attach to the places of which he wrote; and 
Canterbury, Reculvers, and above all Minster-in-Sheppey, will be 
classic ground to the lovers of Thomas Ingoldsby, and many 
a pilgrimage will in future days be made to the tomb of Grey 
Dolphin. 

H. Morse Srepuens. 





Ralph Venton, Bachelor... 


Raten Renton was a bachelor and lived at 8 Great Orme Street, 
If you had seen the interior of No. 8, you would have known that 
its occupant was a bachelor ; and if you had met Ralph, you would 
have guessed the same fact intuitively. The rooms matched the 
man, and the man the rooms; and from long habituation and 
fellowship, the assimilating process came quite as much from the 
rooms to the man as from the man to the rooms. Neither he nor 
they were perfect to look upon ; there was something lacking, and 
it was just that something that spoiled the whole. Both were old- 
fashioned, and when Ralph was in his easy-chair, you could see 
that the two styles matched each other, for, in short, both were not 
only not what they once were, but not what they might have 
been. 

talph was just turned sixty-five. There was nothing especially 
striking in his appearance. He had lived well, his hair was grey, 
his voice was deep, and he was of middle height. Moreover, he 
was prosperous; everything about him indicated that: while he 
had the carriage and presence of a man who has a good account 
at the bank and is not oppressed by his bills. He had never done 
anything of distinction, and his best friends could find no mark or 
trace of genius in his eye, his hair or his attire. He was just 
what the vast majority of ordinary men would be if they had 
passed their life in similar circumstances. 

Yet you instinctively knew him to be a bachelor, though it 
might have been difficult to precisely say why. No doubt, many 
of the characteristics common to the class were present in Ralph. 
There were some hard lines about the mouth; a grizzled appear- 
ance about the eyebrows, and a general air of gruffness about him 
2s a whole. Bachelors—old bachelors, that is—are extremes. 
They are either excessively placid and benevolent, or excessively 
hard, stern and stony. Sympathy is either extraordinarily well- 
developed or almost entirely absent, either over-fed or starved 
out, whereas the paterfamilias has this quality extended by the 
possession of wife and family, and again definitely fixed and 
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determined by the person of the youngest child. As for Ralph, 
he was the sworn enemy of sentiment. He paid the poor tax with 
a grumble, and repelled the beggar with a wave of the hand in 
the direction of the workhouse. Not that beggars troubled him 
often, they were too keen judges of character for that ; the cross- 
ing-sweepers expected nothing from him, and the waiters did not 
hang about his table, or make offers to help him with his coat. 
Yet he was scrupulously fair and honest; he was willing to pay 
for a service done to him, but anything like ostentation he 
detested. He said it smacked of sentiment, and sentiment he 
loathed. 

His one great point was his bachelordom. He prided himself 
upon it, he constantly paraded it as if it were not sufficiently 
obvious, and seemed to glory init. He would hug himself with 
glee if he heard that any married men of his acquaintance were 
hen-pecked or worried to more than an average extent with 
domestic anxicties. When a young friend once joyfully told him 
he was engaged, he muttered “silly fool;” when he announced 
his marriage, he changed the note to “ poor devil.” 

He flattered himself that he was not one of your emotiona! 
men, who must have some one by their side to whom to com- 
municate their sorrows and joys. He wanted no helpmeet, he 
was quite content with a grim landlady who did not mind being 
browbeaten and occasionally sworn at. His friends took him at 
his word, they put down all his eccentricities to his celibacy, and 
would say that though he was a grumpy old bachelor, yet he had 
his good points and many of them. 

In fact his friends were a good deal more certain and sure of 
Ralph’s natural predilection for celibacy than he was himself, and 
the reason lay simply in the fact that he knew exactly why he 
had never married, while they only knew the reasons that he 
chose to give them. They could not help but believe him when 
he said that he had never loved a woman, and never intended to 
do so, but it by no means followed that he spoke the truth. Asa 
matter of fact he was lying, but he had so constantly repeated the 
falsehood that in the end he had come to believe in the truth of 
what he said. At least, while making the statement, he never 
faltered, it came quite naturally to his lips ; and it was only when 
he came to think over what he had said that the idea of cross- 
questioning himself presented itself to his mind. Even then he 
came to the conclusion that the account he had so often given was 
the true one, that he never had been in love, that years ago his 
love passage had been a huge mistake, a frightful hallucination. 
He was angry with himself for having been for a moment in 
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doubt; it was like acknowledging the possibility that his last 
forty years had been misspent and wasted, while, as a man who 
loathed sentiment, he was doing violence to his principles by 
harbouring so sentimental anidea. After establishing for himself 
a character among his friends, was he to destroy it at the eleventh 
hour? He ridiculed the notion, and renewed his pledges of 
devotion to unwedded reason. 

Why he was a bachelor none knew save himself and a woman. 
He was a cold and reserved man, and guessed rightly enough that 
if he breathed the secret that he had been jilted, people might 
express to him their sorrow and sympathetic pity. He declined 
to be politely condoled with in public and impolitely smiled at in 
private, and, by holding his peace, preferred that the outside world 
should think that he was what he was from his own set resolve 
and love of solitary calm. Moreover, he was shrewd enough to 
see that women rather like a professed misogynist as a curiosity 
they rarely meet with, and that he is certain to meet with respect— 
mingled in some cases with veneration—from his fellows, who 
admire him for his superiority to ordinary human weakness. 

Be that as it may, the truth remained that Ralph in his younger 
days had been in love, had been engaged and jilted. He gnashed 
his teeth in vexation of soul when he remembered how he had 
written love-verses and used fancy note-paper. He had actually 
ordered and been measured for the coat in which he was to be 
married, when the lady suddenly changed her mind and ran off 
with a music-master. Ralph therewith had changed his address 
and given himself up to his work. He had been a passionate 
lover, and the disappointment threw him into the opposite extreme. 
But he had never quite got over his old love; he knew that at the 
bottom there was still a considerable stock of sentiment left in 
him, and though he steadily refused to allow that sentiment should 
be the guiding principle of his or any other man’s life, he was 
quite ready to admit to himself, when he found himself alone and 
no one within earshot, that there were a few times and seasons at 
which it might be appropriate. Even the most complete ascetic 
requires some little sop granted him, and Ralph, being a man of 
fixed method, allowed himself one day in the year on which to bring 
to the surface the sentiment of kindliness, an illogical sentiment 
that still was present in his nature. 

The fact that he had chosen New Year’s Eve for this purpose 
was in itself strikingly at a discord with the rest of his actions. 
One would a priori have expected that a man of his opinions and 
so long confirmed in his solitude would have taken a pride in 
doing on that day what other people did not; and that if he 
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indulged himself at all, he would do so by congratulating himself 
that he was not as other men. 

Instead of this you might have seen him last New Year's Eve sitting 
in front of his fire and waiting quite contentedly for his dinner, 
It was five minutes past seven, and dinner was, or ought to have 
been, at seven. Therefore, for him to be quietly sitting instead of 
angrily standing, and waiting contentedly instead of angrily 
fuming, was in itself a matter for astonishment and surprise. 
Moreover, there were flowers on the table, and a few sprays of holly 
and ivy about the mantel, and as he looked up and saw them he 
smiled as placidly and benignly as any father of a family. To- 
morrow they would be gone, or they would be unceremoniously 
ordered from the room. For the present he resigned himself to 
sentiment ; and the long sufferance entailed in the bargain brought 
with it a slight sensation of pleasure from the very novelty. He 
was thorough, was Ralph, in everything he did. The dinner was 
good, and he enjoyed it; he helped himself twice to the pudding, 
and more than twice to the decanters, in defiance of reason and 
digestion ; and when the dessert appeared he sent his compliments 
to the landlady, and asked the favour of her presence to drink a 
glass of wine with him. The nervous flutter with which the good 
lady clinked glasses with him insensibly moved him to a display of 
the most exquisite courtesy and tact so that he might set her at her 
ease. He inquired about the children, and remarked that while 
the elder boy looked bright and promising, the youngest girl 
seemed likely to be pretty. Then, when he opened the door and 
bowed so graciously to her as she passed out, her memory of how 
she walked down-stairs to the kitchen-parlour was hazy and 
indistinct, and the only words she could say when she got there 
were “ Well, I never.” 

Ralph sipped his coffee, and when the maid drew up the little 
table to the easy-chair, and put upon it the large thin tumbler, the 
decanter, the corkscrew and the soda, and stirred the fire to a 
genial blaze, he thanked her, and in dismissing her called her 
“my dear.” Now Mary was not a conceited girl, she was as 
truthful and honest as her looking-glass, and she knew that no 
gentleman would call her “my dear,” except moved by some 
sudden and mysterious ecstasy of good nature or wine. She knew 
that it was not the latter in this case, and concluded, skilfully 
enough, that it must be the former, and maryelled greatly. 

The maid was right; Ralph felt himself under the influence of 
an unbounded generosity, and for a few hours he would yield 
himself captive to the waywardness of fancy. There was one object 
in his rooms which greatly aided him to abandon himself in this 
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manner, and it lay in one of the drawers of his writing-desk. Once 
only during the year was it brought out into the light; on the other 
three hundred and sixty-four days the sight of it would have made 
him angry. But now he took out the key, unlocked the drawer, 
and drew out a handful of withered rose-leaves. 

If his friends could have seen him, what ridicule they would have 
made, how keen the edge of their sarcasms would have been! 
Could anything be more sentimental than keeping a dead rose, 
with all the beauty gone from it, and all its fragrance departed, 
keeping it, not for its own sake, but because it reminded him of 
a person and an event? 

Ralph was fully alive to the absurdity of so doing, but he only 
allowed himself to remember its presence on one day out of three 
hundred and sixty-five. And he might fairly and plausibly have 
argued that if only one three hundred and sixty-fifth part of him 
as an annual totality lapsed from grace, the want of consistency 
was but venial and slight. Moreover, he was sure that had he 
destroyed it, he would have hankered after it continually. 

But now, as he looked at it, he sighed. Ralph Renton sighed, 
then replaced it, went back to his easy-chair, smoked and 
thought. 

His thoughts were hazy and indistinct, and he was glad that 
they were so. They formed a pleasing contrast to his ordinary 
clear and vigorous intuitions. An hour or two given up to 
sentiment is an agreeable relief from a whole year’s companion- 
ship with reason. Naturally enough his eyes wandered to the 
firelight, and in its varying changing moods he fancied he saw 
what might have been, had not the lady changed her mind. 
When the bright leaping flames threatened to subside into a dull 
red glow, he piled on fresh coal and determined not to let the fire 
sink down into calmness. For he was forced to confess to himself 
(and at the moment he felt glad to make the confession) that he 
was as far as ever from having got the mastery over his old love. 
Indeed, he went so far as to wonder whether the music-master had 
made her a good husband. The music-masters who eloped were 
not all bad. He might possibly be dead, and then the lady would 
be a widow. If that were so, there were other possible con- 
tingencies. It never occurred to him to wonder whether she had 
made a good wife, and his thoughts of her represented her as she 
was forty years ago. 

He had never reached this pitch before, but then he had never 
been so old before, and the victims of love are the young and old 
rather than the young and middle-aged. 

Even his old habits of reasoning came to help him, as he sat 
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there enjoying his sentiment. From concluding that it was 
natural that all men should marry, he advanced to the position 
that it was reasonable for a man todo so. The fresh data by 
which he reached this new conclusion, he was by no means sure 
about. They seem to be supplied bysentiment rather than by 
reason, and the blend of the two was new to him and somewhat 
baffled his powers of analysis. On the other hand, he did not feel 
inclined just then for careful analysis, and preferred to let his 
universal propositions crop up spontaneously. 

Still, when he found himself repeating such unwonted con- 
clusions in a tone of dreamy conviction, he was forced to get up 
from his chair and unlock that drawer again. His ease had gone 
and he was restless. The chair seemed to have developed some 
harder angles and more pointed springs. 

He went to the window, threw up the sash and looked out. It 
was a clear, frosty night, but the air struck cold and chill upon 
him. Two people, a man and a woman, were passing down the 
opposite side of the street. They were trudging rather than 
walking along, as if uncertain of their destination, yet certain 
enough that their quarters would not be comfortable, and therefore 
it seemed they were in no hurry to reach them. 

The woman was a little in front of the man, and he was 
carrying what little they had of their belongings; and this was 
noticeable because, as a rule, it is the woman who carries the 
baggage and lags a yard or two behind the man. 

At the sound of the opening window, she looked up, and ina 
whining tone asked for assistance. It was the old story of the 
coldness of the night and no money to buy a night’s lodging, 
with the incidental statements thrown in that he was a Christian 
gentleman, and she had not had a bite all that day. She had 
crossed over the street as she spoke, while the man stopped short 
on the other side. 

Ralph looked down on the pair of them, and said nothing, but 
felt that here was a splendid opportunity for showing in a 
practical form the new benevolence which had so suddenly arisen 
within him. 

“Ts that your husband?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir, it is,” she answered; then turning her head, called 
out, “ Come over and ask the gentleman for a little help.” 

He came slowly across, and stood shivering, expecting nothing, 
and ashamed to ask, while the woman looked eager, expectant 
and shrewish. 

Ralph told them to come in and warm themselves by the fire, 
and he would find themselves something to eat and drink. He 
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was in strange humour that evening to invite two beggars into 
the house, and he had no sooner asked them than he half-repented 
that he had done so. Though he did not recognise the fact at 
the moment, the contact with the cold air at the window had 
chilled and frozen his self-satisfaction; and the abjectness of the 
two first objects of his kindliness had almost completed the 
depression. 

But there was the woman on the doorstep, and he must let 
them in. He went down to the door himself, led them into his 
room, drew two chairs up to the fire, and then rang the bell and 
told the servant to bring in the remains of dinner. Under any 
circumstances one might find it very difficult to entertain two 
tramps, and very trying to have to watch them eat, subject the 
whole time to a running fire of thanks and God bless you. 

talph stood with his back to the fire, and felt his good-nature 
oozing away. It had been pleasant enough before, but now the 
contact with the objects towards which his good nature was 
directed was rather distressing. Like most genuine tramps they 
had seen better days. The woman might, he thought, have been 
pretty once, before her eyes had got so glittering and her hair so 
thin. There was that quarrelsome sharp look in her face that 
comes from a consciousness of having been born to better things, 
and of having thrown one’s chance away by folly. The man 
looked simply abjectly weak and wretched; while she talked 
incessantly in a plaintive note. 

“TInever thought I should ever have been obliged to ask for 
charity. My parents were respectable people, and I was brought 
up a lady, and might have been one now, but that I married my 
husband here. Professor of music, he called himself! A pretty 
professor, to have brought me to this!” 

The man cast a deprecating look at her, as if to beg her to 
spare him, but she went on. “Oh, you may look, but it’s true, 
sir,every word. He has done nothing for years, but say that he’s 
too ill and is sorry. Sorry, indeed! and I have had to work 
for myself and him too, and he won’t so much as beg, for he says 
he is ashamed to doit. His pride won’t let him. I wish I had 
been prouder when he came to Lutown wanting me to marry him.” 

“Lutown!” said Ralph, looking up quickly. 

“Yes, sir, Lutown; and I held my head high, and was to be 
married to a gentleman, till——” 

“Well, well,” said Ralph, “you must make the best of it. 
Things may come round again,” and so saying he went to the 
door. The woman passed out first, and as the man followed, 
Ralph put some money into his hand. 
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They were gone, but the woman’s shrill voice was audible some 
way down the street. 

He went back to his room, and was once more his old self. 
For the third time that evening he took out the key and 
produced the withered rose-leaves, then went straight to the fire- 
place and threw them into the blaze. As he did so, he muttered, 
“And I nearly married her! How I pity that poor devil!” 
Then he turned down the lights, lit his candle and went slowly up 
to bed. On the way he passed his landlady, who smilingly wished 
him a Happy New Year, to which his only answer was “ Stuff and 
rubbish !” 


om F. 





Paul the Eccentric. 


Ir is proposed to present to the reader in this paper a few 
instances of the Russian Emperor Paul’s extremely original 
manner of conducting some of the affairs of the realm over which 
he presided, in the hope that the anecdotes, which have been col- 
lected from the Russian archives and from the records of historians 
of the period, may be of interest to those who are desirous 
of studying the character of this most eccentric and extraordinary 
sovereign, who was, perhaps, one of the best intentioned rulers 
that ever lived, as well as the most unconventional in his method of 
carrying out his ideas. Stern and severe to an exceptional degree 
as Paul was when he considered that the occasion demanded 
severity, yet there never lived a monarch readier to recognise and 
reward merit of any sort when found. Immoderate in his punish- 
ments, Paul was equally so in his rewards. It is related of him 
that upon one occasion, during a parade of his Horse Guards, the 
Emperor was extremely dissatisfied with the manner in which 
the troops performed their evolutions. His features paling with 
anger, Paul watched the badly executed movements of his finest 
regiment of cavalry, a regiment whose efforts on the parade 
ground he wa's accustomed to regard as the acme of all that was 
perfect in the minutiz of military accuracy and elegance. To-day, 
however, everything and everyone seemed ‘to be out of joint: 
nothing went as it should. 

At length, after a more than ordinarily stupid blunder on the 
part of the troops, the Tsar could stand it no longer, and he 
determined to see whether matters would not improve were he to 
preside over the drill in person. Unfortunately the troops were 
well aware that the Tsar’s temper, always at boiling point, was 
on the verge of bubbling over: and the knowledge, instead of 
rendering them less awkward in their movements, so unnerved 
them that things went from bad to worse, until at last a blunder 
supervened (a blunder in which officers and men shared alike) 
which proved the climax of the series and put to flight effectually 
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the fluttering patience of the Emperor. Galloping up to the dis- 
organised lines and reining up his charger at their head, livid 
with the fury which he no longer attempted to suppress, Paul 
gave vent to the following original and effective speech: 
“Officers and troopers of the Imperial Horse Guards. Right 
about face! Quick—March—to Siberia!” 

The historian to whom I am indebted for the facts above 
narrated proceeds to describe how the entire regiment, with 
unbroken composure and dignity, and in perfect order, wheeled to 
the right, and in unquestioning obedience to the word of command 
started off then and there upon their terrible march into exile. 
In point of fact they never reached Siberia, for by the time they 
had arrived ata point lying some few days’ march from the capital, 
the Tsar’s temper had found its way home again, or possibly wiser 
counsels prevailed: however this may have been, swift couriers 
were despatched after the exiled Guards with news of the Imperial 
clemency, and the troops were allowed to return. That the entire 
regiment should have thus marched straight away into exile without 
a murmur, and preserved, as the historian declares them to have 
done, perfect order from beginning to end of the journey, speaks 
volumes for the condition of discipline to which Paul had succeeded 
in bringing a body of troops which the Empress Catherine 
bequeathed to him in the most terrible state of disorganisation. 

The following is a good example both of Paul’s eccentric way 
of dealing with individuals who happened to please him and of his 
severity towards those who were unfortunate enough to incur his 
Majesty’s displeasure—an easy matter enough. Upon one occasion 
the Tsar observed an officer step out of a house into the street 
without his sword, which, however, a trooper hastening after him, 
quickly brought him. The Tsar stopped both men. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he asked in his very sternest 
manner; “ how comes it that an officer of the Guards appears in 
the public streets without his sword?” Then, without waiting 
for the explanation which the unfortunate officer hastened to offer, 
he addressed the trooper: “ Take the sword,” he said, “ and report 
yourself to your colonel as cornet of the Guards ; your commission 
follows to-morrow. This gentleman will take your place in the 
ranks.” 

The next anecdote is a still better instance of Paul’s wayward- 
ness in dealing out promotion and disgrace to his officers accord- 
ing to his mood of the moment. One winter’s day a young cornet 
of the Horse Guards, who had chanced to earn the Tsar’s notice and 
approval owing to the fact that he happened to be well up in the 
mysteries of the “ Prussian mode,” as the new drill introduced 
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into the army by Paul was called, and who had made himself use- 
ful in imparting his knowledge to others, was strolling along the 
Nevsky Prospect thinking, like the historical waterman, “ of 
nothing at all,” when snddenly up drove the Emperor: his 
magnificent long-tailed black horse dragging the small sledge, 
in which his Majesty sat alone, as though it were a thing of air. 
Palling up at the pavement close to the young cornet, who, 
observing that it was the Emperor himself, was already in a 
state of considerable agitation, Paul hailed the officer, whom we 
will call Vassilief. 

“Get up behind,” said his Majesty affably, “and stand upon 
the runners, I desire to speak to you.” 

Vassilief saw at once that the Tsar was in high good humour, 
and quickly jumped up, nothing loth, upon the runners of the 
sledge; clinging on as best he could to the back of the Tsar’s 
seat, like a fly on a pane of glass, the horse immediately dashing 
away again, drawing the light sledge after him at break-neck 
speed—a proceeding which rendered it exceedingly difficult for 
poor Vassilief to hold on. 

For a while the Emperor said nothing, and the young Guards- 
man began to fear that he must after all have in some unknown 
manner displeased the Tsar, and was perhaps even now being 
carted away into durance vile in this disagreeably original way ; 
the fact that the coachman had turned the horse’s head in the 
direction of the fortress lending colour to this gruesome theory. 
Under these disquieting circumstances poor Vassilief rapidly lost 
heart, and was already debating within himself as to the possi- 
bility of slipping quietly off unobserved, and making a run for 
it, when suddenly the voice of the Tsar put to flight his cogita- 
tions : 

“ Officer of the Imperial Horse Guards,” said his Majesty, “ your 
name ?” 

“ Vassilief, your Majesty,” replied that much-enduring indi- 
vidual, 

“True, I had forgotten,” the Tsar resumed ; then, after a short 
pause: “ Your regimental rank ?” 

“Cornet, your Majesty,” said Vassilief, wondering with all the 
intensity that a man in his uncomfortable position can spare for 
anything not immediately connected with the business of sticking 
on, with nothing particular to stick on to, what in the world the 
Tsar meant by all this. 

“Wrong,” said the Emperor,—“ Lieutenant.” 

“Lieutenant, your Majesty,” assented Vassilief, one idea 
looming large in his mind, namely, that the stories current in 
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the army as to the Tsar’s occasional excursions into the border- 
land of insanity were undoubtedly founded on fact. 

Five minutes of silence followed this short conversation—five 
minutes of extreme discomfort to poor Vassilief, only partially 
redeemed by the consideration that the fortress-danger was 
passed; for the sledge was now dashing along in a different 
direction. 

Then suddenly the Tsar spoke again: 

“Officer of the Imperial Horse Guards,” he said, “ your 
name ?” 

“Tvan Timofeyevitch Vassilief,” replied that worthy, with 
difficulty repressing a strong inclination to laugh, in spite of his 
torture. 

“True, I had forgotten,” said the Emperor with perfect gravity ; 
“your military rank ?” 

“Lieutenant, your Majesty,” replied Vassilief, feeling very 
uncertain as to what he ought to say, but deciding on the spur 
of the moment to humour the Imperial lunatic, as he now con- 
sidered him. 

“ Wrong again,” said Paul,—“ Captain.” 

“Captain, your Majesty,” Vassilief acquiesced, judging this to 
be the safest course to pursue. 

But now the young Guardsman could bear his unnatural 
position no longer, and he felt that if he died for it he must stop 
and get down though it were but fora moment. At this instant 
his eye fell upon an old beggar standing at the roadside, a mass 
of rags, and shaggy hair and beard, as all Russian beggars are. 
The thought instantly occurred to him that he would stop the 
sledge on the plea of offering some relief to this mendicant. No 
sooner thought of than acted upon. 

“Stoi!” (stop) he cried; and the Imperial coachman instantly 
pulled up. 

Vassilief, utterly regardless of the enormity of his offence in 
thus presuming to bring to a standstill the private vehicle of the 
Emperor of all the Russias, jumped off and stretched his limbs, 
which were so stiff that he could barely move them. Then, 
suddenly, he bethought him of the beggar—the only available 
excuse for his daring action, and a very poor one at that. To his 
horror he now recollected that he had brought no money with 
him—he had not a solitary copek in his pocket. Stay—yes, there 
was his old ten-rouble gold piece, an heirloom, which he always 
earried about with him for luck; the beggar should have that. 
Fumbling nervously for the coin, which was in his inmost and 
most inaccessible pocket, Vassilief rushed towards the beggar, and 
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placing it, much to the astonishment of the latter, in his out- 
stretched hand, returned to the sledge and resumed his uncom- 
fortable perch upon the runners, feeling that, whatever the 
consequence of his rash act might prove to be, the thing was 
worth doing for his leg’s sake. 

To his immense astonishment and relief, however, Paul, who 
had watched the proceedings from beginning to end, said nothing, 
but simply bade the coachman drive on. After a while, however, 
the Tsar once more broke the silence. 

“ How much did you give to the beggar, officer of the Imperial 
Horse Guards ? ” he said. 

“My only gold piece, your Majesty,” replied the Guardsman. 

“Ten roubles?” 

“Ten roubles, your Majesty.” 

“That is too much to give to a beggar; had you any special 
reason for bestowing so large a sum?” 

Paul’s voice was so entirely free from any sign of dis- 
pleasure that Vassilief was emboldened to make the following 
reply: 

“No, your Majesty,” he said; “my gift to the beggar was but 
twenty copeks; the remaining nine roubles and eighty were a 
thank-offering for the opportunity afforded me of stretching my 
legs which had become stiff from standing upon the runners of 
your Majesty’s sledge.” 

The Tsar burst out laughing and caused the coachman to 
pull up. 

“TI did not mean to torture you,” he said; “ get down and have 
a rest, we will continue our drive presently; I have more to 
say.” 

Vassilief was not sorry to enjoy a minute or two of repose, and 
resumed his place a moment later with renewed vigour, delighted 
with the excellent result of his experiment, and feeling that he 
could now hold on for hours if called upon to do so. 

“Officer of the Imperial Guards,” began the Emperor, soon 
after the sledge had once more started upon its journey, “ what is 
your military rank ?” 

“Captain, your Majesty,” said Vassilief, beginning to think 
that this game was getting a little stale, and that since the Tsar 
was pleased to be so very playful this afternoon, he might at least 
invent a new pastime. 

“Wrong again,” said Paul,—“ Major.” 

“ Major, your Majesty,” assented Vassilief, suppressing a yawn. 

But now the Winter Palace hove in view, and the drive was 
nearly at an end. The Tsar had relapsed into silence, and said 
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nothing more until the coachman drew up at the palace gate, 
Here Vassilief sprang from his insecure perch, and hastened to 
offer his arm to assist the Emperor to alight. 

“Thank you, officer of the Imperial Guards,” said the latter, 
accepting the proffered assistance. “ By-the-bye, what is your 
military rank ?” 

“Oh, my goodness!” thought the young Guardsman, “ haven't 
we had enough of this child’s play?” But he answered, with 
perfect solemnity, as the occasion demanded, and saluting as he 
spoke— 

“Major, your Majesty.” 

“Wrong again, and for the last time,” said Paul, smiling 
affably, and saluting. ‘Good-evening, Lieutenant - Colonel.” 
With these words the Tsar disappeared within the private 
entrance to the palace, leaving Vassilief to make the best of his 
way home, very stiff in the legs, poorer by ten roubles, and with 
his estimate of the Emperor's intelligence not enhanced by his 
experience of the afternoon. 

But what was his astonishment and delight when, half-an-hour 
later, an Imperial courier arrived bearing documents addressed in 
his name, duly signed and sealed by the Tsar himself, a glance at 
which revealed to him the fact that his promotion had been no 
Imperial joke, but was consummated in sober earnest, and that 
instead of being, as he was but two short hours since, a lowly 
cornet of the Guards, he had actually blossomed out into a full- 
blown lieutenant-colonel, with all the emoluments and privileges 
appertaining to the position. 

“Good heavens!” thought Vassilief, “ why was not the drive 
one mile longer? I might have been a general!” 

Thus did Paul delight to honour all those who had in any 
way deserved his favour. And none more thoroughly deserved 
recognition, according to the ideas of this Imperial pettifogger, 
than those of his officers who were conversant with every 
tradition of the new “ Prussian mode.” ‘To know, and have at 
one’s finger ends all the minutie of dress, wig, and hair-powder, 
as worn in foreign courts at that period, was, in Paul’s opinion, 
one of the chief recommendations to the highest Imperial favour 
which an officer could adduce. 

A story vouched for by several of the chroniclers of the period 
may be found in the Russkui Archiv. It is amusing, and illus- 
trates Paul’s disproportionate regard for trifling proprieties of 
dress, as well as the ingenuity which some of his officers displayed 
in turning this peculiarity of the Tsar’s character to their own 
advantage. There existed in St. Petersburg at this time an 
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officer of the Guards, one Major Vaksel, who enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being, par excellence, the wildest devil-may-care in the 
army, a practical joker who was not afraid of perpetrating his 
jokes upon the very highest in the land. One fine day this 
gentleman offered to bet any fellow officer the sum of one 
hundred roubles that he would “ tweak ” the tail of the Emperor’s 
wig on parade. 

Needless to say, many were found ready to take up this out- 
rageous wager, no one feeling the smallest doubt but that Vaksel 
would at the last moment think better of so very risky an 
experiment. However, the very next day the Emperor happened 
to be present at early parade, and, as destiny ruled it, took up a 
position for a moment immediately in front of the daring major. 
Breathless with excitement and terror, Vaksel’s companions be- 
held that rash officer’s right hand steal slowly from his side, rise 
to the level of the Tsar’s neck, and give the wig’s hanging tail a 
most decided “ tweak.” In an instant the Emperor’s face, pale 
with fury, was turned upon Vaksel’s countenance, which, how- 
ever, only reflected back an expression of childlike innocence, 
mingled with the most deferential astonishment. 

“ Who dared to do that ?” asked the enraged Tsar, his eyes giving 
flashing evidence that his most dangerous mood was upon him. 

“T did, your Majesty,” said Vaksel, who, however his heart within 
him may have fluttered, nevertheless managed to preserve out- 
wardly an unrufiled calm, together with an expression of innocent 
surprise. “It was crooked, your Majesty,” he added in a confi- 
dential undertone ; “ I straightened it for fear the younger officers 
should see.” 

Paul’s countenance cleared at once. He stared fixedly, how- 
ever, at Vaksel’s innocent-looking face for some seconds. (Vaksel 
admitted afterwards that this was the trying moment, but he had 
said to himself, “If I waver I’m lost!”) ‘Then the Tsar spoke 
and spoke so that all might hear. 

“T thank you, Colonel,” he said. 

If ever a step in rank was gained by the purest effrontery, it 
was so acquired on this occasion, and Vaksel left the field, not 
only promoted to a coveted position in the Guards, but richer by 
many hundred roubles as the result of his wager. 

The next anecdote deals with Paul’s fatal aptitude for making 
enemies by want of tact, and his tyrannical manner of dealing 
with any individual who happened in any way to irritate him— 
an increasingly easy matter as time went on. 

The writer has this story from friends of the son and grandson 
of the English gentleman who figures as the principal character. 

VOL. CVI. I 
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A certain Mr. B, was one morning strolling along the Nevsky 
or Morskoy, glancing in at the shop-windows and thinking more 
of his own affairs than of the passers-by. Suddenly a sledge— 
one of many such passing at full speed down the wide street— 
approached rapidly the spot where Mr. B. stood or strolled. On 
arriving close to the pavement it stopped, and a loud voice hailed 
the foot-passenger. Looking up, Mr. B. observed that an officer 
sat in the sledge and frowned, but he did not at the first moment 
recognise the Emperor. 

“ Approach, Mr. Englishman,” said the Tsar angrily. 

Mr. B. approached the sledge, removing his hat as he did so. 

“ How is it that you did not take off your hat as I passed?” 
asked the Tsar, still frowning. 

Mr. B. hastened to explain that he had not recognised his 
Majesty. 

“ Why not—are you blind ?” shouted Paul. 

“Not blind, sire, certainly; but a little short-sighted,” said 
poor Mr. B., considerably taken aback by this unexpectedly 
personal conversation with the head of the realm. 

“‘So—you are short-sighted,” said the angry monarch. “Short- 
sighted people should wear spectacles. I shall see that they 
whom it concerns take good care thatin future you do not parade 
the streets of St. Petersburg without spectacles.” 

And in very truth Mr. B. was compelled from that day forward 
to appear in a pair of those, to many, useful, but for him quite 
unnecessary articles whensoever he wished to enjoy the air. 

It may not be generally known that the autocratic hero of 
these anecdotes, as one of the first acts after his accession in 
November 1796, issued an ookahz lowering the price of bread— 
which necessary article of consumption had, as he thought, become 
more expensive than was good for his subjects in general. 

Paul’s way of dealing with the temperance question is no less 
instructive. Upon one occasion, shortly after a certain speech 
made by him to the officers of his Guards, in which he informed 
them that he himself never tasted wine and spirits, and suggested 
that they, too, should abstain from such—the Emperor, who was as 
fond of making unexpected visits as is a certain young and active 
potentate of our own times, entered without warning a restaurant 
in which were dining a party of officers of the Guards. These, 
conscious of the presence of a number of empty and half-emptied 
bottles large enough to contrast unfavourably with their own 
numbers, rose to their feet in the direst confusion and alarm. 
Paul took very little notice of them, however, merely inquiring as to 
the name of the wine they were drinking and what it cost per bottle. 
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Having ascertained this, the Tsar treated the officers to a short 
homily on the evils of feasting generally, pointing out that their 
time and money might easily be expended upon employment more 
profitable to the fatherland. So far so good, and very good. Then 
Paul summoned the proprietor, who appeared, presently, the very 
picture of abject misery and terror. 

The Emperor interrogated his victim as to the quality and 
prices of all the wines, spirits, etc., contained in his cellars. 
Having finished the catechism, Paul declared, in no measured 
terms, his horror of men who, like the culprit, ruined their 
fellow-creatures body and soul by selling to them liquor harmful 
and detestable in itself, and at a price which was usurious and 
quite disproportionate to its original cost. 

Leaving the trakteerschick more dead than alive, and not sure 
whether he was condemned to immediate execution or not, the 
Tsar stalked out of the restaurant. 

Shortly after his departure the police made their appearance 
with orders, first, to pay the proprietor “a fair value” for his 
whole stock of spirituous wares; then—with their swords—to 
break up every kind of bottle in cellar and store (one cannot 
help wondering as to the exact proportion of bottles which escape 
this fate and went to cheer the family party assembled round the 


board or boards of those constables, the Russian policeman not 
being, as arule, a pronounced teetotaler); and lastly, to pull down 
the restaurant and cart away all trace of it, that its place should 
know it no more! 

This is a method of dealing with a difficult question which I 
venture to suggest to our champions of abstinence as worthy o. 
imitation—it is so thorough, and yet so very simple. 


Frep WuaisHaw. 





An Unpaid Governess. 


Carter I. 


“Enauiso Mail passed Gutzlaff 1.30 pa.” 

Shortsighted though she was, Mrs. Harcourt had read these 
words on the Custom House board. It was about half-past six 
on a drizzly April afternoon, and nearly dark. So the street- 
lamps were lighted, for the place was wealthy Shanghai, which 
can afford both gas and electric light; and the Bund, where 
the notice-board and the Custom House stood, was by no means 
deserted, notwithstanding the weather. 

Mrs. Harcourt, wife of the Reverend Richard Harcourt, incum- 
bent of Holy Trinity Cathedral, and popularly known as “the 
Dean,” though he had in reality no claim to such a title, had come 
out for her daily stroll on the Bund. This stroll was to her an 
absolute necessity, for the very good reason that it was then the 
fashion. And Mrs. Harcourt was, of course, a leader of fashion. 

She was a woman whose beauty was an established fact. Tall 
and dark, her decidedly Jewish cast of features was somewhat 
modified by an equally decided British figure: square, broad 
shoulders, small waist, and large hands and feet. Her head was 
beautifully, perhaps not too intellectually, shaped; her eyes large 
and dark, though a trifle close together ; her nose long and straight, 
her mouth small and finely cut. And the whole of the features 
were set in the most delicate oval, relieved by masses of dark hair, 
that rippled back from the white forehead. Moreover, though 
she was short-sighted, she never wore spectacles. 

“Dear me, Dick, you don’t mean to say the mail is due in an 
hour? This is too provoking.” 

“Why?” came in a tone of indifference from the Dean, a tall, 
thin specimen of what is known in England as the Ritualistic 
curate—a designation, however, which would have been scouted 
by the Rev. Richard himself. He was a good Churchman, but no 
Papist. 

“Dick, I wish one could get you to keep your head on your 
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shoulders! You don’t seem to remember in the least that Nellie 
is on the mail, and will be here in less than an hour!” 

“Exactly,” said the Dean, in precisely the same tone as before. 

“Well, but don’t you remember that youand I are engaged for 
the conversazione at the Consulate this evening? How can I 
leave Nellie alone the first night?” 

“Don’t go,” answered the Dean. 

“ Ridiculous!” snapped Mrs. Harcourt. ‘ You must go, Dick. 
Your position in the place demands it. Besides, perhaps Nellie 
will want to go herself.” 

“Tam not going,” announced the Dean, in a voice very deter- 
mined for him. “And you are not going either. Ah, there are 
the mail-guns !” 

For just at that moment a sudden puff of light and smoke had 
shone out from the signal-station on the opposite bank of the 
river. The flash was followed by a report, and this again by 
another flash and report. And immediately the crowd on the 
Bund began to consolidate and move towards one point. For the 
guns had announced the arrival of the mail-launch from the 
steamer lying at the Woosung bar, and the interest of all would 
be centred on the P. & O. jetty for the next half-hour. 

“Dick, ’m going home. I don’t like being pushed about by 
all these nasty Chinamen.” 

The Dean looked surprised. Perhaps he was thinking of the 
night, only three short weeks before, when Marion had stood in a 
crowd of Chinamen for an hour and a half, waiting to see a 
foreign prince land. But he said nothing, only put her into a 
jinricksha, or man-carriage, and himself turned on to the jetty. 

The launch was steaming alongside by this time, and a dense 
crowd were jostling each other in their haste to catch a glimpse 
of the new arrivals. The Dean looked on in a kind of dream, 
from which he was with difficulty aroused by a grasp on the arm, 
and the sound of a voice which he seemed to recognise. 

“Dick, did you come to meet me? I was looking for you 
everywhere. Where is Marion? What a horrid place this is! 
How are you?” 

The Dean looked down in astonishment. Was this indeed 
Nellie, his wife’s little half-sister? He had seen her last a child, 
and here she was,a grown-up young lady! He did not appear to 
advantage as he stammered out: 

“You’re very welcome, Nellie. Let’s go home.” 

“My boxes!” cried the new arrival, in a tone of the deepest 


concern, “I have got every rag I possess in them! How are we 
to get them?” 
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“T’m sure I don’t know,” said the Dean in a helpless way. “Is 
your name on them, Nellie?” 

“Yes, but we surely have got to take them away. What doyou 
generally do when you arrive?” 

“ Marion looks after everything,” was the reply. ‘Ah, there’s 
Bernard walking along. Tll ask him.” And the Dean was off in 
a minute, leaving Nellie in an exceeding state of wonderment at 
the curious manner in which arrivals were managed in the far 
East. 

But the Dean, if he did not know how to take possession of his 
own effects, had evidently found some one who did. The 
‘Bernard ” he had laid hands upon proved to be a young man of 
some eight-and-twenty years, with a head presumably screwed on 
the right way. The boxes were rescued from a heap of other 
packages, not looking as whole as they had done before successive 
bumps down the side of the India at Woosung, but still quite 
recognisable by their owner. A wheelbarrow was found, and the 
luggage put on it. And then, somewhat to Nellie’s horror, she 
herself was put into a jinricksha, which set off at a rattling pace 
for the Deanery, Dick and Mr. Bernard walking slowly behind, 
and guarding the wheelbarrow. 

Nellie felt, to say the least, shy, when the jinricksha pulled up 
with a sudden jerk at the Deanery gate. It was strange to meet 
Marion again, ten thousand miles from where she had first known 
ler, and with their respective positions so entirely altered. 
Through the lighted-up drawing-room windows, as she passed 
them, she could see this Marion: not the half-sister who had been 
made first her nurse and then her governess, but a Marion trans- 
formed and glorified. Yet, to a critical eye, the sweet simplicity 
of girlhood might have seemed lost; she was no more one of the 
innocents. But, instead of this, she was a leader among men, 
and looked up to and imitated by women. And that was ambition 
gratified for Mrs. Richard Harcourt. 

Nellie gave a vigorous pull to the bell, and heard Marion’s 
voice saying to some one she had not noticed in her glance through 
the window— 

“Run to the door, Sybil, and open it for father and Aunt 
Nellie.” 

A muttered “TI sha’n’t!” floated to Nellie’s ears as the door was 
flung wide open by the Chinese boy. And then Marion came out 
of the drawing-room, with both hands stretched out in welcome, 
and poor tired Nellie grasped them tightly, with a warm feeling 
at her heart, while Marion said kindly— 

“Dear me, Nellie, you are exactly what you used to be, only 
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prettier! Iam so glad you have come, dear, and we will try to 
make your life very pleasant here.” 

“Thank you,” answered Nellie. She did not know what else to 
say. 

Tie turned her round, and looked at her with approving little 

ats. 
me You don’t seem tired, Nellie. Do you feel inclined for a little 
quiet gaiety to-night, as an introduction to your life here?” 

“ But I have not got my dresses,” hazarded Nellie, who in truth 
felt very tired, but did not like to refuse anything this beautiful 
sister offered her. 

“They will come in good time. It is only a conversazione at 
the Consulate. You see, I am so anxious to introduce my sister 
into the best circles, and this is the last evening of the season.” 

“Very well,” said Nellie. And at that moment the Dean 
arrived with the boxes, and Marion, having taken Nellie to her 
room, speedily brought her down again to dinner. 

The meal passed off smoothly enough. When coffee had been 
-erved round, the Dean rose, and with the slightest perceptible 
yawn, said he was going to his study. 

“Nellie and I are going to the Consulate,” announced Marion 
quietly. 

The Dean looked at his wife. But her eyes did not meet his. 
She was deep in the mystery of breaking open a dried lichee. 
Then he looked at Nellie. She was leaning back in her chair, 
with her eyes fixed on the gas chandelier over the table. A very 
different woman from Marion. Pretty she might have been called, 
seen apart from her sister, for her eyes were blue, large, and full 
of intelligence, her forehead was low and broad, and her mouth 
had just a faint quiver as if of sensitiveness. In short, just the 
kind of girl who might with perfect safety be recommended to a 
dearest friend as wife, but one scarcely to be chosen for one’s self. 
That is, if the eye had formerly lighted on Marion Harcourt. 

The Dean’s survey, however, was too brief to take in all this. 
He only felt convinced that Nellie did not want to go to this 
conversazione, and that Marion did; why, he could not under- 
stand. But, as invariably happened, he set off for the right goal 
in the wrong direction. He made the appeal to Nellie. 

“Nellie, are you not very tired? Would you really like to go 
this evening ?” 

Nellie’s eyes travelled back from the chandelier, vii Marion, to 
the Dean. He was a trifle nervously turning over the pages of a 
magazine, 

“Thank you, I can go.” 
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Marion’s head was raised for a minute, and her eyes looked 
straight into the Dean’s. He turned on his heel, and went out. 

And Nellie felt dimly, as she dressed herself for the conver- 
sazione, that the Deanery household, with all its apparent calmness 
and felicity, was one divided against itself. 


Cuapter II. 


“Tis is my sister, Mr. Fletcher, Miss Russell, who has just 
arrived. Nellie, Mr. Fletcher.” 

Nellie raised her eyes, which she had kept fixed on the ground 
while passing through a quizzical group at the door of the drawing- 
room, and encountered the gaze of a small, thin, wiry gentleman, 
with pale grey eyes and sparse ginger-coloured whiskers. He 
was dressed in ordinary evening dress, and would certainly have 
been passed over in any crowd on account of the insignificance of his 
appearance, had it not been for a peculiar trick which he 
possessed of putting his head on one side, thereby obtaining a 
kind of private view of another man’s face ; as also for the attitude 
and gait he habitually affected: his left hand in his trousers 
pocket, and a movement which covered a good many square yards 
in a few seconds of time. 

On being thus introduced, Mr. Fletcher stretched out his hand 
to shake the stranger’s. But Nellie, not perceiving the advance, 
gave a most formal bow, which seemed both stiff and awkward. 

Thereupon Mr. Fletcher’s face got a little dark. Still, he 
evidently considered he was in duty bound to say a few words to 
Nellie. So he began with the well-known phrase : 

“‘ How do you like Shanghai ?” 

Nellie’s eyes looked very mirthful as she answered— 

“ What is there to like? I have only been here three hours.” 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Fletcher in an inquiring tone. ‘ So you came 
by the mail? Who came with you?” 

Nellie was beginning a long list of names, when her questioner 
suddenly caught sight of a new face near the door, and made a 
bolt in her direction, leaving Nellie, much to her embarrassment, 
standing alone in the middle of the floor. She looked round. 
The room was hot and crowded, gay with brilliant costumes. 
Every lady seemed provided with a chair, however, and with a 
group of men to talk to. Marion was nowhere in sight, though 
Nellie thought she heard her voice somewhere in the distance. 
She was moving in that direction, when another voice spoke close 
behind her : 

“* Would you like to sit here?” 
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Nellie turned round, and saw, sitting close to one of the 
windows, a pretty wax-doll face with most superb trimmings and 
adornments. The lady pointed to a vacant chair, on to which 
Nellie promptly climbed. 

It was a very high and straight one, and the gir] felt herself like a 
well-behaved child as she sat perched on it, with her feet dangling 
at least half an inch above the floor. But she was at any rate in 
a window, beyond the range of all eyes, and could sit quiet and 
feel tired as much as she liked. 

The lady was fanning herself vigorously, and taking in Nellie 
from head to foot. 

“Who is Mr. Fletcher ?” 

The lady gazed at her in astonishment, and then subsided in a 
giggle behind her fan. 

“Mr. Fletcher! How very funny of you not to know! Have 
you only just arrived ?” 

“Yes,” answered Nellie, who failed to see the comicality of her 
question. 

“Qh, then you are Mrs. Harcourt’s sister, who has come out 
to live with her! A charming woman, your sister.” 

“Yes.” Nellie was waiting the answer to her question. 

“The dear Dean,” went on the lady, “is so good, too good for 
this world. Just a little bit unpractical, you know, though very 
charming also. Dear me! I forgot, you wanted to know who 
Mr. Fletcher is. The Consul-General, and a dreadfully sarcastic 
man, and so naughty! You will know him well enough soon. 
How draughty it is here, to be sure! I’m dreadfully afraid of 
catching a cold. Excuse me, I must change my place.” And the 
elegant dress and tinkling bracelets moved away to another corner 
of the room, where they were soon surrounded by a group of men, 
who evidently were in the best of spirits. The laughter and 
talking became louder and louder, and poor conscious Nellie, in 
the window, felt sure they were having a joke at her expense. 
Several looks were certainly cast in her direction, and her face 
was gradually becoming purple with shame at her unlucky 
question, when she heard Marion’s voice just outside the window 
close to which she was sitting. 

The verandah round the house was dimly lighted with Chinese 
lanterns, and looked cool to Nellie’s eyes, smarting with conscious 
tears, and dazzled by the glare and heat inside. Had she not 
been so utterly a stranger, she might have enjoyed a stroll along 
that red-tiled floor, with its great china pots of ferns and 
miniature palms, and its quaint little rockery laid out in willow- 
pattern style. But she was much too shy to venture to pass 
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that terrible group round the wax-doll lady. So she sat still, 
and did some involuntary eavesdropping. 

= What a strange idea of yours, Mrs. Harcourt, to have your 
sister out,” said a voice which did not sound altogether new 
to her. 

‘What do you mean, Mr. Fletcher ?” 

“T mean, what have you brought her out for? ‘To be a foil 
for you, or a rival ?” 

“You must not be too sarcastic. She is my half-sister, and 
her mother is dead, and with her my father’s pension has gone. 
Nellie is left absolutely penniless, and the Dean and I are taking 
charge of her. Now, are you satisfied ? ” 

“My dear Mrs. Harcourt,” broke in another voice, which 
Nellie recognised as that of the wax-doll lady, “I wonder you 
give in to such curiosity. Why, Mrs. Harcourt, we have all just 
been agreeing that you must be a perfect saint to undertake such 
a burden upon your means. Penniless! Why, you will have 
to provide her even with clothes! ‘Think of the expense and 
the bother she will be! I cannot admire you enough.” 

It {was all Nellie could do to keep from crying out, “I’m not 
penniless! I have £50 a year, and I can keep myself!” but 
that would have sounded too ridiculous. So she sat and listened 
to what would come next. 

“We are her only relations in the world,” said Marion gently. 
“We felt we could not do otherwise. And,” she added, “ you 
must at least think her pretty, Mr. Fletcher.” 

“T don’t!” interrupted the lady. ‘“She’s far too round and 
babyish. Not a sign of a waist, and no style at all. I was 
talking to her just now—I found her standing, all forlorn, in 
the middle of the room, and gave her a chair—and the only 
time she opened her lips was to ask who you were, Mr. Fletcher! 
I’m afraid you'll find her a dreadful drag on you, Mrs. Harcourt.” 

“Mrs. Harcourt needs a drag,” came in a quiet tone of sarcasm 
from Mr. Fletcher. 

“Naughty man! We know exactly what you think about all 
women, and don’t want to hear a word more from you. Come 
along, Mrs. Harcourt.” 

And Nellie heard their footsteps dying away along the 
verandah. 

Her cheeks were burning with rage. All these people in 
Shanghai were—the worst term of abuse in Nellie’s category— 
underbred. How mean of them to laugh because she had made a 
mistake! Shanghai was a horrid place, and she hated the idea 
of living there. England, and her home in a country town of 
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Bedfordshire, were infinitely superior. And then she lost sight 
of the dresses, and the disagreeable men and women, and was 
back in the country church admiring from a distance the only 
bachelor of the place, the curate, when she was aroused by Marion 
saying to her : 

“Are you ready to go home, Nellie? I have been dying of 
sleepiness for the last half-hour.” 

Nellie rose with a sigh of relief, and followed her out of 
the room. 


Cuapter III. 


“ Your sister will never make the sensation in China you made 
when you first came out, dear Mrs. Harcourt,” remarked Mrs. 
Tyrwhitt, the doll-like lady of Nellie’s first evening, to Marion, 
one sultry evening in July, about three months after the girl’s 
arrival. 

Marion smiled. 

“You require to know Nellie before you find out her worth. 
She would make an excellent wife for a hard-working man.” 

“Well, she has the best chance in Shanghai, I admit. If she 
had stayed in England, I don’t doubt she would have been an 
old maid. It was very good of you to have her out, Mrs. 
Harcourt.” 

Marion took no notice of this last speech. Perhaps she had 
heard it so often before that it failed to give her any satisfaction. 
Or perhaps she had not heard it now, for her mind may have 
been where her eyes were, following Nellie and the Dean up and 
down the path before the seat in the Public Gardens where she 
and Mrs. Tyrwhitt were sitting. 

Now the Dean was finding out that Nellie suited him exactly. 
She was part of his household, so he did not need to make con- 
versation for her. She never seemed tired, nor hot, like Marion, 
nor did she want to join the ladies whose mincing steps so sorely 
tried the Dean’s patience. For Nellie had been accustomed 
to ploughed fields, and to those stiles of Bedfordshire whose 
height reacheth unto heaven. Moreover, she was very quick- 
sighted, and nudged his elbow whenever he passed anyone to 
whom he must bow, thereby saving him many occasions of offence. 
In short, the Dean had begun to enjoy having Nellie as his out- 
door companion. 

Indoors he saw very little of her. Marion was accustomed to 
take life easily during the hot weather, and her idea of ease 
was: to deliver the housekeeping to the boy, and the children to 
the amah and Nellie. Of course a new arrival did not require to 
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husband her strength during summer. So, soon after Nellie 
came, Mrs. Harcourt suddenly found out that the children (aged 
respectively seven, six, and four) were much too old to be left 
entirely to amahs. She made so many complaints, indeed, both 
at meals and to Nellie in private,’ as regarded the disastrous 
effects of a Chinawoman’s training, that Nellie felt compelled to 
volunteer her services. These Marion eagerly accepted, promising 
co-operation. But the only help she actually furnished was a 
list of the subjects she wanted Oscar and Sybil to learn. How- 
ever, as neither Oscar, nor Sybil, nor Guendolen could speak or 
understand a word of anything but “ pidgin-English,” mixed with 
a few Chinese phrases of doubtful signification, Nellie decided that 
if she could teach them to speak their own mother-tongue by the 
end of six months she might consider she had done a great work. 

It was marvellous, also, what a quantity of invalid tablecloths 
and napkins the Deanery seemed all of a sudden to contain. If 
Nellie was no genius at teaching, she at least knew how to darn 
and patch, as Marion very soon discovered. Mrs. Harcourt, never 
before reckoned among the first-class housekeepers in Shanghai, 
that is to say, among those who not only visit the cookhouse 
daily, and examine the pots and pans to see if they have been 
properly cleaned, but among those who can produce tablecloths 
that have defied the stones and sticks of the washermen, was on 
the high road to become the cynosure of all eyes. From unknown 
depths tablecloths, so named by courtesy, for the portion of them 
without holes would barely cover a box, were routed out for 
Nellie’s delectation. And no sooner had one tablecloth been 
mended than another appeared, even worse than the last. 
Finally, Nellie protested. But this was an unwise proceeding. 
For Marion could conclusively prove that the expenses of these 
last few months had been so far beyond their means that the 
strictest economy was necessary. She, Marion, had already given 
up going to the seaside on that account. The least Nellie could 
do was to help in the economy they all had to practise. 

Every now and then Marion, no doubt in quite good faith, 
would give a spur to the jaded horse. She had an almost childish 
way of repeating such things as were likely to raise a sore feeling 
in Nellie’s mind. These sayings would come out so innocently 
that Nellie could not find it in her heart to accuse Marion of 
malice. Nevertheless, it was hard to present a smiling face to 
Mrs. Tyrwhitt, after Marion had said that lady thought Nellie’s 
hair very pretty, but her hands and feet shockingly bad, adding 
in another connection about four seconds afterwards, that a lady 
could always be recognised by her hands and feet. By dint of 
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incessantly hearing these things Nellie grew shyer and more 
awkward than ever in society, and was rapidly becoming, as Mrs. 
Tyrwhitt observed, an excellent foil for her sister. 

Away from Marion, though—at least so the Dean had found— 
Nellie was by no means the clumsy and silent girl she appeared in 
society. The Dean may have had a lurking suspicion that Marion 
did not make matters too pleasant for Nellie. But though he 
kept his eyes wide open, as he was capable of doing when he was 
with the two sisters, he could not detect anything but kindness 
on the part of his wife. The Dean himself, it must be owned, 
was very much under Marion’s witchery, as long as he was in her 
presence. Out of it he often seemed to see things in a different 
light. Unfortunately, this qualifying view did not help him 
much. For Nellie was as much under the influence of Marion’s 
presence as he was himself. 

“The Dean seems to get on very well with your sister, Mrs. 
Harcourt,” Mrs. Tyrwhitt said, after a lengthy pause. “But you 
must find her a sad tie, though you are so good about it. A 
perpetual visitor in the house must be such a nuisance! And 
Miss Russell, excellent as I have no doubt she is, doesn’t seem to 
attract the young men. I can’t make it out at all, except that 
they all follow you as of old. Now——” 

“Good evening, ladies.” And Mr. Fletcher, clad in the ever- 
lasting tall white hat, with his hand in its usual pocket, sank on 
to the seat close to them. 

“Who are you discussing ?” he asked, wiping his forehead with 
a large silk handkerchief. 

“Nothing, nobody,” said Marion rather shortly. She was 
watching the two walkers. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Fletcher, following her gaze, “ your sister, is 
it? Found her a husband yet, eh, Mrs. Tyrwhitt? Shall I 
suggest a few names?” 

“Don’t be naughty,” said Mrs. Tyrwhitt with a giggle. 

“Tam going to walk,’ announced Marion, and the other two 
following her example, rose and joined the Dean and Nellie. 

The Dean, unhappy man, fell to Mrs. Tyrwhitt, while Mr. 
Fletcher took possession of the two sisters. The little Consul 
was in the best of humours, rubbing his hands and gurgling 
to himself. Marion felt eminently provoked with him this 
evening. He was in one of his curious moods, and was pumping 
Nellie diligently as to her impressions of the people of the place, 
Not by direct questions; Mr. Fletcher was far too wary to gain 
information in that way. But his indirect questions were 
infinitely more dangerous, as Marion well knew. And Mrs. 
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Harcourt decidedly objected to having her acquaintances run over, 
and the number of times she had seen them lately noted, in order 
to furnish materials for some of Mr. Fletcher’s scandals. For 
the worthy Consul had a most wicked habit of romancing and com- 
posing strange tales anent various individuals, and Mrs. Harcourt 
had often before figuredin these. When composed, these scandals 
would be circulated through secret channels, and for a few days 
be the talk of the place. And yet, though most people guessed 
Mr. Fletcher was the author of them, the fact had never actually 
been brought home to him. In truth, people were afraid of him. 
For the little Consul had a terrible tongue, and as there was 
invariably a grain of truth in the parcel of lies, he could make it 
very unpleasant for those who charged him. And so, this evening, 
Marion hailed with satisfaction the arrival of Edmund Bernard on 
the scene, and, handing him over to Nellie, took charge of Mr. 
Fletcher herself. 

Now Bernard, excellent though he was, was painfully shy and 
heavy. He could not originate a conversation, scarcely carry one 
on. He was in the Customs Service, and had a perfect mania for 
studying Chinese. This took the form of associating almost 
entirely with Chinamen. Day after day he might be seen walking 
with his teacher, a pompous old Chince in round spectacles with 
enormous tortoise-shell rims, clad in most splendid satin leggings. 
Bernard was even reported to sleep on a Chinese bed, and eat 
with chopsticks. 

The burden of the conversation thrown on her shoulders, Nellie 
chose what she thought the most appropriate theme—Chinese. 
Did not Mr. Bernard read a great deal of Chinese? A little. 
Talk a great many dialects? One or two. Nellie was growing 
hopeless, when a sudden inspiration came to her. What was the 
story about an autumn fan? Here Bernard brightened up at 
once. He was evidently on hisown ground. He even went so far 
as to ask her if he might not give her an autumn fan, an offer 
which Nellie, with a secret qualm as to what Marion would say, 
accepted. Indeed, Edmund Bernard had asked in such a humble, 
almost entreating way, that Nellie could not have found it in her 
heart to refuse. And so Edmund went off to dinner with Mr. 
Fletcher in a state of nervous delight which the little Consul was 
at a loss to understand, and Marion, Nellie, and the Dean walked 
home in silence. 

Mr. Fletcher had not been wasting his time. He had been 
regaling Mrs. Harcourt with a few choice stories, in one of 
which Mrs. Tyrwhitt herself figured. And he wound up by 
saying : 
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“ After all, do you think the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill would 
be a mistake ?” 

He said this while the Dean, who had got rid of Mrs. Tyrwhitt, 
was actually walking with them. Dick looked astonished, and 
immediately argued the point. But Marion knew Mr. Fletcher 
had meant this thrust for her, and that he was enjoying her silence 
with all the delight his malicious little heart was capable of. 

Perhaps it was in consequence of this discussion that Marion 
was very quiet at dinner that evening. Nellie, who felt rather 
guilty about the promised fan, deemed it more prudent to make a 
clean breast of it. 

“Marion,” she said somewhat abruptly, “do you know, Mr. 
Bernard is going to give me an autumn fan ?” 

“Very nice, dear,” answered Marion sweetly. ‘“ You mean to 
encourage him, then? You like him?” 

“Like him! What do you mean, Marion?” 

“T mean, that young girls are not generally in the habit of 
receiving presents from young men, unless they mean to go 
further.” 

Nellie felt both cold and hot, from anger, at the same moment. 

“T don’t understand you, Marion.” 

“ Ask Dick,” rejoined Marion coolly. “Is it customary, Dick, 
for girls to receive presents from young men ?” 

“Tf don’t know,” said the Dean dreamily. “I don’t think 
Nellie would do anything wrong, at least if she knew it to 
be so.” 

“We're not talking about wrong!” said Marion pettishly. 
“There’s no getting anything out of you, Dick, except that Nellie 
is sure to be right!” And she threw down her napkin and 
walked out of the room. “Nellie is a bore in the house!” she said 
to herself as she sat down to the piano, 

Mr. Fletcher’s words had done their work. Marion found 
herself watching the Dean and her sister as they played chess. 
Yes, Mrs. Tyrwhitt had noticed the intimacy also. It would 
not do. Before she went to sleep that night Marion had made 


up her mind that Nellie must be married before many months 
were over. 


Cuapter LY. 


“So Miss Russell has actually got an admirer at last!” said Mrs, 
Tyrwhitt to Mr. Fletcher, who was conducting her to her 
carriage outside the Gardens next day. 
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“Who?” asked Mr. Fletcher sharply, changing his pace, a most 
annoying habit of his, which signified that the conversation was 
becoming interesting. 

“Oh, that young Mr. Bernard of the Customs. I always 
thought he was too quiet and shy to speak to any one. But 
to-day he has come out in new shirts and collars, and has left off 
those everlasting yellow tweeds. And he is actually making 
presents to Miss Russell. I told Mrs. Harcourt I wondered. her 
sister could go in for such a dowdy fellow.” 

“Why did you tell Mrs. Harcourt?” asked Mr. Fletcher. “ You 
should have said it direct to Miss Russell. A good speech always 
loses in the repeating.” 

“There you are, sarcastic as ever,” retorted Mrs. Tyrwhitt in a 
complaining tone. “ Don’t you see it isn’t my business to interfere 
with Miss Russell. But it cs Mrs. Harcourt’s. To my mind, she 
doesn’t do it enough.” 

“ Do you think the sun shines enough ?” asked Mr. Fletcher as 
he shut the carriage door. And then he turned back into the 
Gardens, and seeing Marion sitting on a bench the other side of 
them, made up towards her. 

“Where is your sister, Mrs. Harcourt ?” 

“She managed somehow or other to sprain her ankle this 
morning,” answered Marion, “so she’s on the sofa. I don’t 
fancy she is dull, though, for she has the children, and the Dean 
must have gone home. I don’t see him about.” 

“Then allow me to keep you company.” And the little Consul 
sat down as close to Mrs. Harcourt as he could. “ How did Miss 
Russell sprain her ankle ?” 

“How should I know?” answered Marion snappishly. “It is 
a very common accident. And not a painful one either.” 

“You are not very fond of your sister,” remarked Mr. Fletcher 
casually,’ his eyes fixed intently on a sailing-boat which was 
passing up the river before him. 

“Tam,” retorted Marion. Her voice did not sound particularly 
amiable. 

“At any rate,” continued Mr. Fletcher, not taking any notice 
of her remark, “it will very soon not matter to her whether you 
like her or not. I predict you and she will be parted before three 
months are over.” 

“T shall be very pleased to see her well married, if that is what 
you mean,” answered Marion. “ Nellie would make an excellent 
wife forany man. But I feel a certain degree of responsibility as 
to her choice. She has not seen much of the world. I want to 
help her not to make herself talked about.” 
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Mr. Fletcher actually gave a low whistle. But his manner was 
perfectly composed, and his face unreadable when he jerked out 
his next sentence. 

“You are to be congratulated on your success, Mrs. Harcourt. 
Ialways knew that you were a clever woman. What a splendid 
diplomatist has been lost in you!” 

Thereupon, in a most disagreeably confidential manner, he offered 
toconduct Marion home. But that lady, who really felt thoroughly 
out of temper with him, could not contemplate more of a conver- 
sation with him just then. She said she was tired, and would 
take a jinricksha. Which she actually did, to the corner of the 
Deanery road. Then, seeing a familiar figure emerging from 
her own gate, she got out and dismissed the Chinamen. 

It was that of Edmund Bernard. But he turned down a side 
road before she could get up to him. So she walked on slowly, 
and finally reached the Deanery gate. 

The gas had not yet been lighted in the drawing-room, nor the 
venetians closed. As Marion passed the windows, she could 
distinctly see in without being seen: Nellie was lying on a sofa, 
with her head turned towards, and almost touching, the Dean’s, 
who was bending over her. They were speaking in very low 
tones. Marion’s mind, naturally jealous, saw in this attitude a 
confirmation of all her suspicions. But as it would not do to be 
found spying, she went on and opened the front door. 

The Dean rust have heard her footsteps, for when she came 
into the room he was busy cutting the leaves of a new magazine. 
And Nellie was turning over and over a beautiful little black and 
gold fan, covered on one side with minute Chinese characters, and 
on the other with Chinese pictures. 

“Was that Mr. Bernard I saw just now ?” asked Marion, sitting 
down and taking off her gloves. 

“Yes; he brought this fan.” Nellie handed it to Marion, who 
examined it critically. 

“He might have given youa better one while he was about it,” 
she remarked at length. “ This isn’t worth a dollar.” 

The Dean rose to leave the room. But Marion did not at all 
want this change in the scene. 

“Tm going upstairs, Dick. You had better stay and talk to 
Nellie. She has been so much alone, haven’t you, dear ?” 

“No,” answered Nellie. “Dick has been here, and Mr. 
Bernard.” 

“T hope you treated him wisely, Nellie. To tell you the truth, 
I don’t quite like your manner with men, dear. In England, it is 


called running after them ; in China, giving encouragement. And 
VOL, CVI. K 
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you ought to see it too, Dick,” Marion added, turning to the Dean, 
who stood in the doorway longing to flee to his study, yet not 
liking to leave Nellie under fire. 

“No,” he answered dreamily, “ Nellie seems to go on in a very 
nice way, my dear. I can’t say I see any fault in her behaviour.” 

“That’s because you think everything she does is perfect!” 
cried Marion angrily, walking towards the door. “I want to go 
and take my hat off.” 

For the Dean had caught hold of her wrist, and was trying to 
hold her. 

“Why are you so angry, Marion ?” 

This, to Mrs. Harcourt’s mind, was adding insult to injury. 
She gave him a look of most profound disdain, and went upstairs. 
Mr. Fletcher and Mrs. Tyrwhitt were right! The Dean was 
much too fond of Nellie. In truth, he was sliding into that frame 
of mind which begins by thinking no evil, that brotherly charity 
which dismisses as idle words any tales to another’s detriment. 
Out of doors, Marion dimly felt that she had a duenna in Nellie, 
without the advantage of having her old and ugly. Married, 
then, she must be, and away from Shanghai if possible. And the 
man sheshould marry—why, there he was, ready to hand, Edmund 
Bernard, who would never set the Thames on fire, and whose wife 
could never hope to take precedence of Mrs. Harcourt of the 
Deanery. And so Marion would be left for ever queen in Shanghai. 

But in all her calculations, Marion had left out one important 
factor—her own jealous and impatient temper. It was all very 
well to plan that she would throw Bernard and Nellie together, and 
get rid of her sister in an amiable way. But when two days had 
passed, and Bernard’s visit had not been repeated, and Marion 
invariably found the Dean sitting with Nellie when she came in 
from her walk, or from calling, the present situation became very 
strained. Mrs. Harcourt began to feel it could not last. She 
could not evacuate the position, so Nellie must. 

The storm burst, of course, over a trifle. At breakfast one 
morning Oscar kicked Nellie’s sprained ankle. Whereupon the 
Dean, blazing forth into sudden partisanship for his sister-in-law, 
seized the boy and summarily ejected him from the room. 
Marion, whose maternal instinct was fairly dormant on most 
occasions, had been especially aggravated all that morning by the 
attentions she had fancied the Dean was paying Nellie. She now 
thoroughly lost her temper. 

The Dean walked quietly out of the room and left Nellie to face 
the storm alone. Perhaps he judged that his presence and aid 
would be disastrous rather than otherwise to the younger sister. 
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What a person says when angry always sounds more than it looks 
in print. Nellie heard some very bitter truths about her depen- 
dence from Marion that morning. Sybil was listening open- 
mouthed, trying to piece together the fragments of conversation 
she could understand. But all things come to an end, even a 
passion. Marion flung herself out of the room, and Nellie hobbled 
into the drawing-room. Then came Oscar with his reading book, 
and Sybil with her tears. It was only when, at eleven o'clock, 
Marion appeared to take Sybil in the carriage while she went 
shopping, that Nellie was left to herself to think over the events 
of the morning. 

In this, however, she was to have a fellow-worker. A knock 
was heard at the door, and the Dean put his face cautiously in, 
taking a good look round to see that Nellie was alone. Then he 
came and sat down close to the sofa. 

“Nellie,” he began, ‘Marion has just been speaking to me 
about you. She has some cause of complaint against you, we 
must admit. I don’t think much of it, I must tell you, but she 
evidently does.” 

“ What cause?” asked Nellie. After all Marion had said to her, 
an extra complaint could not make much difference. Yet it jarred 
on her to find the Dean siding against her. 

Dick seemed somewhat confused by this question. He had 
been made to take up a mission which was utterly distasteful to 
him. He was not likely to carry it through diplomatically. 

“Cause? Oh, it’s difficult to explain. But Marion does not— 
well, to speak plainly, I think it would be a good thing for you to 
go elsewhere for a little time.” 

“Go where ?” asked Nellie vaguely. A dim perception of the 
meaning of Dick’s mission was dawning on her. 

“T don’t know.” The Dean pulled his whiskers violently. 

“Dick,” Nellie said, sitting bolt upright on the sofa, “has Marion 
been saying this to you, or do you want me to go away yourself? ” 

“T don’t want you to go away at all,” put in the Dean eagerly. 
“T like having you in the house very much.” 

“Then it’s Marion. What reason did she give you for wanting 
me to go?” 

But at this question the Dean only got very hot and red, and 
looked altogether uncomfortable. 

“What man does she not approve of my talking to?” asked 
Nellie. “ll avoid him, if I can.” 

“You can’t, unfortunately,” slipped from the Dean’s lips before 
he knew what he was saying. Then Nellie looked up, and their 
eyes met, and they understood each other. 
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Dead silence reigned in the room for quite five minutes. Nellie 
was trying to think out the new phase of affairs. Marion jealous 
of Dick’s liking her! Ridiculous! Still, there was no doubt 
the Dean was very fond of her. His attitude now was a very 
affectionate one: his hand on her pillow, and his dreamy eyes 
straying into distant worlds. They lighted up, too, with a 
very friendly smile, as they crossed hers. Yes, Marion was right 
there. , 

But Dick was to be shut away from her, because, forsooth, his 
wife objected to his liking any other woman than herself! Marion 
objected, Marion who gave him nothing: neither love, nor regard, 
nor kind words, nor attention. The Dean stood decidedly loser. 
Meanwhile, Dick was divided between two ideas: the desire not to 
be unjust to Nellie, and the wish to give the enemy no cause of 
offence. Innocent as was his liking for Nellie, he had been too 
honest to keep it to himself that morning. And Marion had 
taken full advantage of the admission. She would not have Nellie 
in the house any more. One or other of them must tell her so. 
And, to his utter self-astonishment, the Dean found himself 
undertaking the mission. Then, at any rate, he could be sure 
that the mandate of Marion was conveyed in as gentle language 
as possible. 

“Tl go,” Nellie said at length. “ But you must tell me where, 
Dick. You're my guardian, and you know what I can afford to 
do. I must go to England, I suppose.” 

“No, not so far away,” the Dean heard himself saying. He 
felt like a man’s shadow listening to what the substance was saying. 
Dick could not be held responsible for his words. 

“ Where then ?” asked Nellie. 

“Stay out here. I don’t know how!” 

There was an awkward pause. 

“ Dick, I will think over it, and go away as soon as_ possible. 
My ankle will keep me from moving about, but will you find out 
about the mails home? I shall be well enough for the P. & 0. 
next week.” 

The Dean did not answer. He looked as before straight at the 
red Cathedral between the trees. Then he got up and went to 
his study. 

And Nellie lay on the sofa, and thought, and thought, and 
thought, till her brain seemed whirling. The cicadas shrieking 
outside, and all the noises of the busy town, grew so monotonous 
that she was lulled into forgetfulness of her griefs. The Dean, 
who came back in a little time, with the purpose of unsaying al 
he had said, found her fast asleep. 
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Cuarren Y. 


Mrs. Harcourt’s brougham stood, at half-past eleven, the last of 
along line, near the celebrated store of Weeks and Co. Mrs. 
Harcourt was not init. She was busy getting bargains, for this 
was the first day of the Clearance Sale. 

Now a Summer Sale is a time of great searchings of heart to 
the female mind. There are, spread out before her eyes, such 
screaming bargains: ends of material that always come in useful 
(or are supposed to do so), though generally justa trifle too short 
for the purpose required ; ends of ribbon sure to be wanted for— 
anything; gloves so little spotted with damp that no one would 
remark them at all, half the ordinary price, but, alas! half the 
ordinary size! The heap Marion had put together to choose 
from was a constantly varying quantity, and the smiling shop- 
men under the punkah had a scarcely enviable time. For Mrs. 
Tyrwhitt, and this lady and that, had exactly the same piles, and 
in eight cases out of ten the ladies would go away without buying 
anything, but having turned the place upside down. 

Sybil, whose little meddling fingers could not be trusted inside 
the door, began to feel it slightly dull in the brougham. The 
small mafoo’s stock of conversation (for he and the children were 
great friends) had become exhausted, and he had betaken himself 
to kindred spirits in other carriages. Sybil pulled the blinds, sat 
down, stood up again, and finally fell to watching the passers-by. 

Twelve o'clock clashed from gongs hard by. The tiffin-hour 
of men of business had come. Some of the ladies came out 
from Weeks’, and drove off. Then a hansomette or two passed, 
driving out into the country. Lastly came the foot-passengers, 
and among them one known to Sybil, one she had been hearing 
about that morning, one Aunt Nellie ought to marry—in short, 
Edmund Bernard. 

Hailed by Sybil, Edmund stopped at the brougham door to 
chat to her for a minute. Shy as he was with grown-up people, 
Bernard was quite at his ease and a great favourite with 
children. 

“ Are you going to marry Aunt Nellie?” 

The question was direct enough. Children go straight to the 
point. So straight, indeed, that Bernard was taken quite aback. 

“Why?” 

Then came the story of the breakfast-scene that morning, as it 
had appeared to Sybil’s small intelligence, with the light of a 
commentary by Oscar in the nursery. As it came to Edmund 
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Bernard’s ears, Aunt Nellie was very naughty, and Mamma had 
scolded her. Aunt Nellie wanted to marry everybody. And she 
oughtn’t to do so, because she was going to marry Mr. Bernard, 
and because of the fan. 

A very curious mixture, from which Edmund Bernard only 
gathered one thing: he was supposed to marry Nellie. The 
broken scraps of conversation which Sybil brought out one by 
one all confirmed him in this theory. And here the child was, 
the unconscious mouthpiece of the world, asking him again what 
he meant to do. 

“Tam not going to be married at all,” he said, looking into 
the eager little face. 

“T'll tell Mamma so!” cried Sybil. And just at that moment 
Mrs. Harcourt and Mrs. Tyrwhitt came down the store steps. 

Edmund raised his hat, and was about to pass on, when Sybil’s 
voice sounded shrill and clear all up the road. 

“Mamma, Mr. Bernard says he won’t marry Aunt Nellie!” 

Had a thunderbolt suddenly dropped at the feet of the three 
who were standing on the pavement, it could scarcely have pro- 
duced a more terrible moment to at least two of them. Poor 
Edmund Bernard longed for the fate of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram. Marion felt a murderous desire to seize Sybil and 
strangle her. Mrs. Tyrwhitt looked on, intensely excited. No 
one dared speak. 

“ What is the matter? Why are you ladies blocking up the 
pavement ?” 

It was Mr. Fletcher, who, salamander that he was, invariably 
took a walk at twelve o’clock, summer and winter. 

What the matter was, it would have been difficult for any one 
but Mr. Fletcher to guess. Sybil gave the clue by subsiding into 
tears. 

“What have they been doing to you, Sybil?” 

To Mrs. Harcourt’s horror, Sybil sobbed out that they were 
angry because Mr. Bernard wouldn’t marry Aunt Nellie. It 
wasn’t her fault, she had only told him that Mamma wanted him 
to, but Papa didn’t, because he wanted Aunt Nellie himself. 

“Candour in the young is very charming, Mrs. Harcourt,” 
remarked Mr. Fletcher soothingly. “I am glad to see you 
cultivate it. Good-morning. Come along, Bernard.” 

Before Marion had found her voice, Mr. Fletcher had linked 
his arm through Bernard’s (he could only just reach up to it), 
and they were turning the corner of the road. Mrs. Tyrwhitt, 
seeing the excitement was over, got into her brougham, and 
Marion had only Sybil left with whom to fight it out. 
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Tiffin at the Deanery was scarcely over when a chit was 
brought in for the Dean. Marion, from the other end of the 
table, felt, without seeing the envelope, that she knew who had 
written it. It was not well that that chit should be read in 
public. So, to the surprise of all, Marion’s fork, which was in the 
act of raising a French plum to her mouth, suddenly went down 
on her plate, and she proposed to Nellie to go into the drawing- 
room. 

“T’m nearly ready,” said Nellie, taking another plum. And 
Marion endured another three minutes of agony while Nellie ate, 
oh, so slowly, and Dick fumbled about the envelope and guessed 
at the writing. 

“Ah, Bernard!” the sisters heard him say in a slightly 
aggrieved tone, as they got to the door. ‘You had better wait 
and see what it is about, Marion. It’s sure to interest you.” 

“No, thanks,” said Marion hastily, as she got Nellie out of the 
room. She only accompanied her to the drawing-room door, 
however. When the Dean came into that room a few minutes 
after, looking very disturbed and inquiring for his wife, he was 
told she had a headache, and was lying down upstairs. Had 
Nellie been a little closer to him, she might have been astonished 
by a very unclerical ejaculation he muttered under his breath, As it 
was, she only knew that he went upstairs and knocked at Marion’s 
door. Then the door opened, and closed again, and drowsy 
silence settled on the house. 

“What can it be all about?” wondered Nellie, and fell to 
planning out her own life. 


Cuapter VI, 


“ Now explain to me, Bernard, all this interesting street-scene.” 
Mr. Fletcher was sitting opposite Bernard at the former’s tiffin 
table. The Consul had kept a tight hold on his victim till he saw 
him fully employed in the dissection of a mutton-chop. 

3ernard was eating much, and rapidly, which were bad 
signs, 

“Oh, nothing,” he answered with a nervous laugh. “I’m 
afraid I must be going now.” And he rose as he spoke. 

“Nonsense.” Mr. Fletcher had assumed his official air. 
“What did that little imp of a child say to you?” 

The whole story came out, much to Mr. Fletcher’s secret 
amusement. He looked, however, pretty grave, put his head on 
one side in a meditative attitude, and cleared his throat 
aggressively. 
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“ You're in for it, Bernard,” he remarked sagaciously. “Some 
men wouldn’t be sorry to be in your shoes.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” asked Bernard in great alarm, 
“T’m not aware that I’m in for anything.” 

“ Control your feelings, my dear boy. Youare in for marrying 
Miss Nellie Russell straight away.” 

“No, no, no!” cried Bernard in a tone of agony. “ Why, I 
couldn’t, Mr. Fletcher. Every one knows that.” 

“The every one must begin and end with yourself, then, 
You’ve got money enough, I suppose ?” 

“ Ye-es.” 

“Very well, then: where can be the objection ?” 

Bernard looked round the room hopelessly. There was nothing to 
inspire his tongue in the great leather chairs, the holland punkah, 
the sideboard with its rows of bottles, or the pictures on the walls. 
Driven back on himself, Edmund suddenly found himself becoming 
a brilliant orator. 

“Tt is not a question of objection, Consul. Iam not going to 
marry Miss Russell.” 

“Then,” jerked out Mr. Fletcher, “ you had no business to pay 
her all the attentions you did. A man can’t be a hermit one day, 
and a lady-killer the next. Why, your engagement has been 
the common talk of the place for the last week. No one will 
believe what you said this morning. You're pledged, my boy!” 
And Mr. Fletcher rubbed his hands together with a delight quite 
diabolic. 

“Tm not! I’m not!” Edmund repeated over and over again. 
He felt like a wild bird in a cage, with liberty and green grass 
and trees just beyond his reach. What, give up his cherished 
rooms, with the dusty heaps of Chinese books, and the society of 
his teacher with his Chinese pipe and tobacco? Exchange his 
wanderings through the Chinese city, for a crawl on the Bund; 
his evenings at a Chinese theatre, for an endless round of dinner- 
parties, and concerts, and balls? The thought was intolerable. 
The galling feeling might have worn away if Edmund had been 
given time to realise slowly how tremendously overwhelming 
were the points he would gain by marrying Nellie. But affairs 
had been hurried so much that his only feeling was one of 
repugnance. 

Mr. Fletcher was going on sweetly in the same strain when 
Bernard brought himself back from hisday-mare. The Dean and 
Mrs. Harcourt would certainly expect to hear something from 
Bernard about the matter. Mrs. Harcourt was compromised by 
that morning affair. No gentleman could leave her in the un- 
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comfortable position into which she had been put. Even if 
Edmund did not mean to marry Nellie, he must offer some kind 
of apology to her people. 

“What am I to do?” 

Mr. Fletcher thought a friendly call would be the most effective 
way of solving the difficulty. By his manner Bernard could then 
show Nellie she was perfectly indifferent to him, and at the same 
time prove to the Dean that he had no wish to break with the 
family. Mr. Fletcher. further gave a severe reprimand for the 
gift of the fan. 

But this last was lost on Edmund. The horrors of going to 
call, in the capacity of a man who has refused a woman, had come 
before him in all their intensity. More than one man has actually 
found himself tied for life, because he could not face such an 
ordeal. Bernard felt that he could not answer for himself if he 
once got into the Dean’s drawing-room, with Marion expecting 
him to speak, and Nellie waiting for a proposal, and perhaps the 
Dean himself coming in, in his characteristic fashion, to offer 
congratulations on the very thing he had come to get out of. 

“No,” he said, thinking aloud, “I can’t do it.” 

“Can’t do what?” asked Mr. Fletcher. 

“Go to the Deanery.” 

“Then what do you propose to do?” 

Ah, there was the rub, Had Edmund studied his Taoist 
classics to any purpose, he would have found no difficulty in the 
situation. He would simply have done—nothing ; and if the 
sages speak true, all things would have been accomplished. But 
he was eminently wanting in the faculty of living out the books 
he read. Perhaps, however, years would do for him what much 
reading had hitherto failed to do. 

There is, alas, one refuge for those whose moral courage cannot 
carry them so far as to face a situation. A refuge, indeed, 
more dangesous than the danger, yet one to which men are very 
fond of fleeing. And so Bernard answered— 

“T will write the Dean a letter.” 

And, wonderful to say, in spite of Mr. Fletcher’s protests, he 
stuck to his resolution. Certainly the little Consul only admitted 
one alternative to writing, and that was going. This Bernard 
scouted. And so Edmund sat down and penned a masterpiece to 
the Dean, and Mr. Fletcher went off to his office half-an-hour 
too early, whistling a tune, and looking the very picture of 
happiness. 

Three letters Bernard wrote, one after the other, at Mr. 
Fletcher's table in the drawing-room. Very amusing were they 
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to that worthy, as he read them on the blotting-paper when he 
came back at tea-time. As far as he could make them out the 
drift was as follows: 

“T have to apologise very much for having led Miss Russell to 
think I was about to make a proposal. Such an idea was very 
far from my thoughts. I hope this will not interfere with our 
friendship (here a couple of lines were illegible). . . . Please 
convey to the ladies of your household the regret I feel for 
having unwittingly made this mistake.” 

“That piece of blotting-paper deserves to be framed,” said Mr. 
Fletcher to himself, grimly. ‘If I were halfan artist, or had the 
time, I would do it myself, as a lesson to the world.” 

Then he drank two cups of tea, and went out on the Bund. 
There must have been champagne, or a loose store of electricity, 
abroad in the air on that evening. Mr. Fletcher’s enemies would 
have said that he must have made some one particularly uncom- 
fortable that day, so jaunty was his air and so gracious his manner. 
The T’ingch’ai at the great entrance gate to the Consular compound 
stared in astonishment as he passed with a friendly nod, and 
various urchins on the roof of the watchman’s lodge were allowed 
to howl after him with impunity. And so he passed along in 
front of the Gardens, where the sun seemed still blazing, and 
reached the Bund. 

It was only five o’clock, and the world of fashion was beginning 
to drive out to the Bubbling Well, the stock drive of Shanghai. 
It disturbed Mr. Fletcher to take off his hat to so many carriages 
in succession. So he wheeled sharp round, and set off for the 
American settlement, better known as Hongkew, where there 
are long wooden wharves, stretching far along the river, very 
pleasant to walk on. Here he could be sure he would not meet 
one person he knew. 

But just as he got beyond the last steamer, and was congratu- 
lating himself on having a few minutes’ solitude, some one came 
up behind him, and spoke his name in his ear. 

Mr. Fletcher turned round with a snarl, which softened into a 
growl, as he beheld the Dean, hot and panting from running. 

“T have been looking for you in the Gardens,” he said, when 
he had got his breath. “Iam told you are the only one who can 
explain this mysterious document.” 

Then Mr. Fletcher looked closer at the Dean. He was very 
pale, and his hands were trembling exceedingly, whether from 
heat or from agitation it was hard to tell. The Consul must have 
put it down to the latter cause, for he answered in a tone so slow 
and calm that it came over the Dean’s spirit like an icy draught: 
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“Do not distress yourself. Walk to the end of the pontoon, 
and let us sit down there and read it.” 

They did so. The pontoon was black with coal-dust, with a 
very grimy ledge running round it. Dick sat down on this with- 
out hesitation. Mr. Fletcher carefully spread a very large hand- 
kerchief for the protection of his white trousers. 

“ Now for the document.” 

It came out, Bernard’s unlucky letter, if anything, more 
awkwardly, even insultingly, expressed than Mr. Fletcher had 
read it on the blotting-paper. That worthy gave a long whistle, 
folded up the paper, and returned it to the Dean. 

“My wife says you told him to write that,” the Dean said in a 
very unsteady voice. ‘If you did——” he stopped short. 

“If I did—what then?” Mr. Fletcher’s voice was cool and 
cutting as a knife. 

“Oh, you did, then!” The corners of Dick’s mouth curled 
contemptuously. 

“You are not by any means certain that I did,” Mr. Fletcher 
went on. “Regard me just now as not having prompted that 
letter. What made Mrs. Harcourt think I inspired it?” 

This was a poser for the Dean. Marion had asserted to him 
over and over again that afternoon, that it was all that odious 
Mr. Fletcher. Dick, unaccustomed to deal with difficulties of 
this kind, had never thought of asking the reason of this assertion. 
Indeed, from blaming Mr. Fletcher, Marion had turned round on 
the Dean himself, and reproached him so bitterly for his affection 
for Nellie, that he had fled from the house to get a few quiet 
hours of thought. Dick’s brain seemed whirling round and 
round that unhappy chit. Mr. Fletcher had never seen him so 
hopelessly wide-awake before. 

“Mrs. Harcourt has not told you why she thinks I am in it,” 
said Mr. Fletcher at last, seeing the Dean’s wandering eyes fix 
on a Blue Funnel lying out in mid-stream. “ Now I will tell you. 
But you must be prepared to hear me censure some you are very 
fond of. Can you stand that?” 

Dick winced. A light was gradually dawning on him. 
Through the fog of his thoughts came fragments of sentences in 
which Marion had appealed to him to blame Nellie. For what? 
Had Nellie done anything objectionable? He had not watched 
her very closely. Some one had evidently done something to-day 
that had mortally offended Edmund Bernard. It would take a 
good deal to rouse him to write such a letter. Already Dick was 
exonerating Mr. Fletcher from all share of blame. That was a 
mistake on Marion’s part. What had Marion said to him? 
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Nellie had brought it all on her own self. All she wanted was a 
husband? How could Bernard have heard this, with Nellie on 
the sofa for the last three days? Yet the choice of blame lay 
between her and Marion. 

Between a wife and a sister-in-law! The Dean had been born, 
and bred up, and had cultivated diligently the principle, that a 
wife can do no wrong. Marion was part of himself, and he 
scouted the idea of meanness in her as he did in himself. True, 
she had often put him severely to the test. But she had always 
known exactly where to stop in a flirtation, and her admirers 
were so many that there was the proverbial safety in numbers. 
Yet a sore feeling came over Dick’s heart when he thought of 
blaming his little sister-in-law. There was a mistake somewhere, 
a mystery he did not want to have solved, especially by Mr. 
Fletcher. After all, Edmund’s letter was not so objectionable. 
He would leave things to unravel themselves. 

Mr. Fletcher, watching the Dean’s face, was terribly puzzled 
by its self-control. True, the sensitive lips twitched every now 
and then, but the eyes were firmly fixed on the distant vessel. 
And, to the Consul’s great chagrin, when he spoke it was to say: 

“That is the Telemachus, Shall we walk now?” 

“You don’t want to hear my story, then?” queried Mr. 
Fletcher. 

“No. I am content that you had nothing to do with this 
letter.” 

“That is not quite the case.” 

But the Dean disdained even this feeler. So Mr. Fletcher 
became silent. “If I were twenty years younger——” he began 
again presently, and then stopped short. 

“What?” asked the Dean, peering down at him from his 
superior height. 

“Why,” jerked out Mr. Fletcher, “I’d go in for the girl 
myself!” 

Dick stopped short in amazement. 

“‘Tmpossible!” he ejaculated. 

“Why impossible?” argued Mr. Fletcher testily. “See the 
amount of widowers, much older than I am, who marry again, yes 
and pretty girls too. I’m only forty-five; I’m not a widower with 
half-a-dozen children, but a bachelor with a fine position and 
plenty of money. Heaps of girls would only be too glad to marry 
me!” 

“Nellie is not one of them.” An innocent remark enough, 
but one which brought down vials of wrath on the Dean’s un- 
happy head. 
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“Do you, then, really think that Miss Russell would not 
choose to be married, have a home of her own, and be the first 
lady in the place, rather than be hounded about, and bullied, and 
maligned, by a jealous, tyrannical woman? You can’t, or you 
won't, realise the situation, Harcourt. Forgive my speaking 
plainly ; Iam the only person who has the moral courage to do it. 
She leads a dog’s life * 

“T beg your pardon?” Dick’s voice was trembling with sup- 
pressed passion. 

“Now don’t be angry,” said Mr. Fletcher soothingly. “I was 
pui out, as any one would be, by what you said. It’s no use 
saying ‘yes’ or ‘no’ till we hear what Nellie will say herself. 
I shall go and ask her to-morrow. Let Mrs. Harcourt be out, and 
keep this one secret from her.” 

The last words came from behind a bale of cotton. When Dick 
got his temper sufficiently under control to be able to speak the 
Consul was nowhere in sight. 


Cnarrer VII. 


Mr. Fietcuer sat over his breakfast next morning in the most 
detestable humour. It is enough to try the patience of Job, even 


after he has been in China twenty-five years, to find that four out 
of six eggs are stale. The exertion of storming at the boy had 
made him very hot. So he sat in his night-attire fanning 
himself angrily, reading an article in the Shanghai Herald which 
blamed his administration for all the evils that had befallen the 
settlement since it came into being. 

Wheels driving up to the door made him jump up and close the 
venetians. Even at forty-five a man may have objections to being 
seen in pyjamas. Steps came along the passage, a knock was 
heard at the door, and the figure of a well-known doctor appeared 
in the doorway. 

“ Ai-yah ! I’m not ill!” cried Mr. Fletcher in some trepidation. 
He had a rooted antipathy to the faculty. 

“The Dean is, though. Sunstroke and dysentery. Didn’t 
send for me soon enough. Wants to see you at once.” 

He was gone as quickly as he had come. And Mr. Fletcher sat 
on, as though rooted to his chair. 

A complication indeed, and a very awkward one—from the 
Consul’s point of view, of course. He had planned his campaign 
so splendidly, fitted in times so exactly, and here would come a 
delay, perhaps of a week. Mr. Fletcher was so accustomed to 
hearing alarming accounts given by doctors whose fortunes are 
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made by miraculous rescues from a death which was never near, 
that he did not think at all seriously of the Dean’sillness. How- 
ever, as he was really most obliging, he shaved and dressed, took 
his great yellow umbrella, and went off to the Deanery. 

Through the half-open dining-room door he saw Nellie, giving 
the children their breakfast. She saw him also, and called to him 
to come nearer. 

“ How is the Dean?” 

“T don’t know just now,” she answered sadly. “ Marion says 
he must be kept very quiet. The doctor thinks him seriously 
ill,” 

“Yes, he is very ill,” the Consul said when he came down 
again. ‘I will come round and see how he is at twelve o'clock.” 
Then he went, fearing she would ask him any more questions. 

For Mr. Fletcher had received an awful shock when he stood 
by Dick’s bedside. The man full of life and strength, with whom 
he had walked only last evening, lay as though already dead. 
In spite of the heat, he was shivering with ague, and his eyes 
seemed to have lost all their colour and expression. He did not 
recognise Mr. Fletcher at first, but when he did his face brightened 
up. Still he kept his eyes fixed on the door, as though he longed 
to see it open and another face appear. Marion sat near the 
bed, dressed in a becoming dressing-gown, fanning herself 
languidly. Mr. Fletcher bent over the Dean, and whispered in 
his ear: 

“ What do you want of me?” 

Dick’s eyes travelled round to Marion, who rose and left the 
room. 

“T take back what I said yesterday,” the sick man whispered. 
“Tt troubled my mind till I had told you. I hope she will marry 
you, and be happy.” 

“ We will all be happy together,” said Mr. Fletcher, trying to 
modulate the harshness of his voice. “ You must get well.” And 
he left him. 

But he felt in his own mind that Dick was a doomed man. 
The Dean was really as much prostrated mentally as physically. 
Never very robust, he had trifled dangerously with his constitu- 
tion since he had been in China. Yet neither he, nor Nellie, nor 
Marion, nor the doctor, realised how ill he was. And most of the 
people in Shanghai had never heard of his sickness, till the news 
spread abroad at sundown on that day that he was dead. 

Nellie never saw him again. Marion kept the room jealously, 
and though the poor Dean’s head often turned longingly to the 
door, she did not choose to understand him, And so he passed 
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away, while his wife was dozing in her arm-chair, and she did not 
find out that he was gone till the doctor came for his evening 
visit. 

Of course it was heart-disease. Every one remembered all the 
signs of it the Dean had showed. Every one crowded the house 
to offer sympathy and help to Mrs. Harcourt. She was gracefully 
crushed, elegant even in hersorrow. While Nellie’s eyes were red 
and swollen with crying, Marion’s were dry with dark lines under 
them. She allowed herself to be waited upon with a hopeless smile. 
She did not faint, nor get hysterical, but she was just a trifle too 
theatrical. And yet she was sincerely sad, only she did not yet 
realise all the difference Dick’s death would make in her life. 

“ Heart-disease!” growled Mr. Fletcher. ‘ His wife broke his 
heart, you mean. A better fellow never stepped, nor was more 
shamefully treated. Ugh!” 

But it was on Nellie that Dick’s death fell most heavily. For 
something had to be done for those who remained behind, and 
that in the near future. Yet when she asked Marion what she 
was to do, the elder sister only went into floods of tears, called 
Nellie hard and unfeeling, and bemoaned her fate at being left 
alone in the world. Of course the Deanery could be no longer 
their home; but the Dean had not left his family absolute 
beggars. They would go to England, where they had many 
relatives on Dick’s side, and live either there or on the Continent 
in a quiet fashion. 

But what was to become of Nellie? Money was not too 
plentiful in the Deanery, and it never occurred to either of the 
sisters that they had anything in common to make life endurable 
passed together. 

So to all the people who asked Nellie, “ What are you going to 
do?” she answered, “I don’t know,” till October came, and 
Marion’s steamer was chosen, and the furniture ready for the 
auction, and Marion herself was about to spend the last fortnight 
of her life in China with Mrs. Tyrwhitt. Then Nellie got a 
place as governess in Peking, and prepared to start for that forlorn 
city. 

All the bitterness that had filled her heart against Marion had 
quite passed away since Dick’s death. She parted from the 
beautiful widow, her only connection in the world, with more of 
her old affection than even Mrs. Tyrwhitt expected. And Mr. 
Fletcher himself took her to the steamer and saw her off. 

A week after, and the memory of beautiful Marion Harcourt 
and of the Dean and his strange ways had almost faded from the 
giddy mind of gay Shanghai. Another spring, and most of Mrs, 
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Harcourt’s friends would go home. And then another set would 
arrive, who knew not the name of Harcourt. 

And yet, though their memories were so fickle, Mrs. Tyrwhitt and 
all the gossips, male and female, declared they had known it all 
along, when they read the following notice in the Chinese Times 
of April 2nd :— 


“At the British Legation, Peking, on the 1st inst., Orlando William 
Fletcher, H.B.M.’s Consul-General, Shanghai, to Eleanor Margaret : 
Russell.” 


“Mr. Fletcher should have married Mrs. Harcourt, and left you 
to marry Nellie Russell,” said Mrs. Tyrwhitt archly, to Edmund 
Bernard. 

But why Edmund said “ Yes, I think so,” so quietly, puzzled 
Mrs. Tyrwhitt for many a long day. 





